isco, 
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alone, have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE- 


m as unequalled in 


P, AND DURABILITY. 


©, New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
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TONE, TOUCH, W 


Warerooms: 112 Fifth Avenu 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC u 
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KNABE PIANOS 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as second-class matter. 


rms, $2.00 a Year. 


Office, 920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 

















AYER’S 


Ayer’s Pills are entirely vegetable in 
their composition, act speedily and thor- 
oughly, and impart tone and energy to 
They may be given to 
children with entire safety. L.O. Brag- 
don, Columbia, $.°C., writes: “1 have 
used Ayer’s Pills in my family for years. 
I give them to my children, in preference 
to any other physic, and always with the 
most gratifying results. They are invalu-} 
able as a home medicine.” A. B. Foster, 
Children’ Home, Westville, Conn., | 
writes: ** We have used Ayer’s Pills, and 
think th a very safe and excellent | 
fami) ient R. D. Jackson, Wil-| 
mineton, Del., writes: “I have used 
Aver’s Pills for a number of years, and 
have never found anything equal to them 
for giving me an appetite or imparting 
energy d my system. I 
always keep them in the house.” 


the whole system. 





{ , 


! 
wl ” 


and strength to 


SUCAR- 
COATED 
CATHARTIC 


| suffered for years. 





PILLS. 


Most of the diseases affecting the diges- 
tive organs yield readily to the influence 
of <Ayer’s Pills. They stimulate the 
Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, and restore 
the system to healthful condition. A: 
A. Wostenholme, Utica, N. ¥,, writes; 
“Whenever I am troubled with Indiges- 
tion, I take one or two doses of Avyer’s 
Pills, and am promptly relieved. I have 
used these Pills for years, and have never 
known them to fail.” Randolph Morse, 
Lynchburg, Va., writes: “I have never 


| found anything equal to Ayer’s Pills for 


keeping the Stomach, Bowels, and Liver, 
in good working order. I alwavs use them 
when occasion requires.” FE. H. Knapp, 
Detroit, Mich., writes: ‘Aye Pills 
cured me of Dyspepsia, from which T had 
They hav 
other medicine 


r’s 
done me 
I 


more good than any 
have ever taken.” 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 


For Sale by a 


PEARLS +i: MOUTH. 
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Ma 


BEAUTY & FRACRANCE 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wuitr, the gums Rosy, 
and the breath sweet. It throughly removes tartar 
from the teeth and prevents decay. 


Sold by DRUGGISTS and FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 


ll Drugyists, 


For CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth 
Humors, for allaying Itcl.ing, Burning, and In- 
flammation, for curing the first symptoms of Ec- 
zema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, 
and other inherited skin and blood diseases, Cv- 
TICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA Soap, 
an ex-juisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Cu- 
TICUKA RBSOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, inter- 
nally, areinfallible. Absolutely pure. Sold every- 
where. Price, CuTicura, 5 Soap, 25¢.; RESOLV- 
ENT, $l. PotTeER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 

aa~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


USIC GIVEN 


To introduce our New Catalogues of all kinds of Sheet 
Music, Music Books, and Musical Instruments, in every 
family having a piano or organ, we will,on receipt of 10c 
for postage, etc., send free 5 Complete Pieces of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, full music size, heavy 
paper. Newand Popular. Worth $2.00 at retail. 
WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 842 & 844 Broadway, N. Y. 

ate § Panto 
THIS COUT and return to os with 
0c. (silver) and re. 
ceive by return mai! 100 RONGS, no two alike. 
H. J. WEHMAN. 50 Chatham Street, New York, 


AME printed on 40 Satin Finished Oards 
and & Soelld Rolled Gold Ring 
REE for ten two-cent stamps, Cut this out, 
coe OLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 1885: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, [Limited]. 


| Figure No. 1.—LA 
DIES’ TOLLETTE 
Figure No. | 
This consists of a La 
| dies’ basque and skirt 
|The basque pattern, 
|whieh is No. 9602 
and costs 25 cents, is 
lin 13 sizes for ladies 
| from 28 to 46 inches 
| bust measure The 
| skirt pattern, which 
is No. 9603 and costs 
| 30 cents, is in 9 sizes 
| for ladies from 20 to 36 
}| inches, waistmeasure 
he toilette is ar 
exceptionally —hand- 


some one for com 
bined materials, and 
is here illustrated as 


made of plain velvet 
land satin merveilleux 
The walking skirt is 
of fashionable width 
from the 
merveillenc, Two nar 
row k nife-plaitings 
form the foot 
| ture, the upper plait 
| ing turningdown over 
its seaming. Upon the 
skirt, extending from 
the right side-back 
seam across to the 
left side of the front- 
is a deep panel 
of velvet; and over 
the top of the panel 
droops the front-drap- 
ery,, which is short 
and oval to a little to 
the left of the panel 
and is then deepened 
to fall evenly with the 


and is cut 


garni 


gore 


panel at the lower 
edge, flaring grace- 
fully all the way 


down. Shirrings, 
made nearly to the 
belt where the drap- 
ery begins to deepen, 
| and also in each back 
| edge, wrinkle the dra- 
pery below the hips, 
the deeper portion of 
the drapery falling 
with a panel effect be- 
low the shirrings. To 
the front edge of the 
deeper portion of the 
| drapery is sewed a 
| widegraduated revers, 
| that extends over the 
shirring in the left 
| side of the lrapery to 


| Senet 


Entered according t 






















Figure No. 1 
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LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
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Act of Congress, in the year 1884, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], ix 
of Congress, at Washington. 


B are 


F the 


the belt. The revers 
is of velvet, and in it 
and the drapery are 
made upright slashes, 
through which are 
passed the po nted 


ends of wide traps 
that are fastened un- 
derneath to the frout 


edge of the panel and 
are graduated to ac- 
with the flare. 
narrow 


cord 
Three long 
slides are fastened 


each slash, the 


over 


effect being both pret 


ty and novel. The 
back-drapery falls 
about evenly at the 


bottom with the pan- 
els and front-drapery, 
and is draped high up 
with a triple puff ef- 
fect by plaits in the 
front edges and loop- 
the center and 


it each s 
basx iv h is @ 


ings at 


The basq 


louble box-plait fold 


ed underneath at the 
¢.} ¢ 

waist-iine I 

ter and sid MACK 


seams, thus rendering 
t particularlys 
to wear wit 
full draperies 

with full, rour 

plaited skirts I Ne 
seams together 


: 
inder-arm gore 


double bust darts, 
comp ete the 1djust- 
ment of the basque 

and th hack skirt 
falls deep and square 
while the sides arch 
gracefully and the 


front is dee ply point- 
ed. Hooks and loops 
make t} 

from und 
lapping edge 


e closing, and 
er the over- 


extend 


graduated straps of 
the merveiileux that 


passed through 


velvet slides, the Jut- 
ter being fastened to 
left front ind 
each ornamented with 
three metal 
like thoseon theskirt 
A pointed strap cross- 
es the upper side of 
the wrist diagonally, 
and a standing collar 
finishes the neck 


= 
sides 


eed 


the Office of the Librarian 
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LADIES’ SHIRRED WAIST 
No. 9616.—Dark brown cashmere was se- 
lected for the construction of this stylish gar- 
ment, und lace turns upward grom the wrists 
of the sleeves and falls in a frill over the stand- 
ing collar. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make 


the garment for a lady of medium size, will 


; 
. 


»”») 


require 24 yaras ol goods 22 inches wide, or 1 
yard 36 inches wide, or 1} yard 48 inches 
wide, with & yard of lining 36 inches wide for 
the fronts and buck. Price of pattern, 15 cents 
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Back View. 
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INFANTS’ MOTHER- 

HUBBARD DRESS. 

No. 9639.—This 
dainty little garment is 
made of nainsook and | 
prettily trimmed with 
lace edging in two 
widths, lace insertion : 
and clusters of tucks. | 
A simpler form of orna- 
mentation may be ap- 
plied, if the one pictured 
be considered too elabor- 
ate. The pattern is in 
one size, and, for a gar- 
ment like it, calls for 2 
yards of material 36 in- | 
ches wide. Price of 


pattern, 20 cents. 9640 


“Mpls y 














LADIES’ COSTUME. LADIES’ OOAT. 

No. 9606.—The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies No. 9640.—Any coating fabric will make up well || 

from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the in this way. The pattern is in 13 sizes: for ladies || 

costume fora lady of medium size,requires10j yards from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. For a lady | 
of material and 48 yurds of contrasting goods 22 of medium size, it needs 7} yards of material 22 el 
inches wide, or 54 yards of the one and 2} yardsof inches wide, or 3@ yards 48 inches wide, or 3¢ ti 
the other 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. yards 54 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. || 1! gi 
Seleitiiepiinnnniane ETE SIME, _—__— . = . —___—_ bee 
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Front View. 


No. 9610.- 


ornamentation. 


-Fancy cloaking 
Bands of 


fur 


sizes for misses from 8 to 15 ve 
wide, or 5% yards 27 inch 





Side-Front View. 





No. 9609.—This pattern is in 

| employed for brown cloth, with a 
tions. 
| size, it requires 9 yards of goods 








All cloths or heavy dress 
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Ma 
Ron 
Front View. wd. 
Be 
BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED OVER- Ye | 
YOAT, BUTTONED TO THE THROAT. Wek 
No. 9628.—Plain heavy overcoating is , on 
he material here illustrated, and machinee ae 


7 


it 
It 


~ 


titching and ns provide the decora- 
; 


oO 





Heth} 





9607 


CORSET-COV ER. 


LADIES 

No pattern to 
this nicely-fitting garment is in 13 
sizes for from to 46 
inches, bust measure, and may be 
employed for muslin, linen, cam- 
bric or any variety of material 
usually chosen for undercloth- 
ing. To make the garment for a 
lady of medium size, will require 
1% yard of material 36 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 20 gents. 9609 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. Side- Back View. 
9 sizes for ladiés from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and is here 
plaiting and pipings of the same and machine-stitching for the decora- 
goods look well when made up in this way. For a lady of medium 


9607.—The 


ladies 28 

















~ 


tion. The puttern is in 9 sizes for boys i 

from 2 to 10 years of age, and is adapted to : 

li overcoatings in vogue For a boy of 6 

ears, it calls for 24 yards of material 27 

iches wide Price of patt 20 cents. 
MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED CLOAK. Back View. 

s used for this cloak, machine-stitchir da fancy slide providing th 
Astrakhan or plush may be adde 1 » edges. The pattern is in 
irsof age. Fora miss of 13 years, it needs 6% vards of goods 22 inch: 
wide, or 3% yards 48 inch wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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% tack Vieu Front View Back View. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
9614.— This pattern is in 8 sizes for girls No. 9623.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for girls 


to 12 years of age. To make the garment from 5 to 12 years of age. For a girl of 8 years, 
f 8 years, requires 44 yards of mate-_ it will require 34 yards of material 22 inches wide, 
yards of contrasting goods 22 inches or 2% yards 27 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches 
1 yard of the oneand 1 yard of theother wide, each with 4 yard of velvet 20 inches wide 
ches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. forthe collar and straps. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 





9621 


CHILD'S JACKET 
No 9621.—The material chosen for 
the present illustration of this jaunty 


little garment is cloth, with rows of 
narrow braid for decoration. The pat- 
tern is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 
6 years of ag To make the garment 
for a child of 6 years, requires 28 vards 


of goods 22 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 
inches wide Price of pattern, 15 cents. 





Ficure No. 2 FIGURE No, 3.— 
BOYS’ DOUBLE CHILD'S COS- 
BREASTED TUME. 
OVERCOAT. FiGurE No. 3.— 
Figure No.2.— This illustrates 
This illustrates Child’s costume 
3oys’ overcoat No No. 9604. Fancy 
9628. Fancy over suiting of a cloth- — s 


coating is the material here pictured. The pat- like texture is used for it in this instance. The 


s in 9 sizes for boys from 2 to 10 years of pattern is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 vears 
1 is adapted to all varieties of oveoatings. of age. To make the costume for a child of 6 
f 


boy of 6 years, it requires 24 yards of ma- years, requires 4} yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 
27 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 14 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINHE will supply 








any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price.@! 





or girls | 
3 years, 
* wide, 
inches 
es wide 
0 cents. 
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6 years | 
ld of 6 
vide, or 
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IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY 
YOU SHOULD GO INTO THE 


Artificial Production of Poultry, 


Chickens can be hatched and raised at a cost of SIX CENTS PER LB. and sold at 20c. to 80c. per lb 
according to the season of the year. 


THE PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER | 


is the only reliable apparatus in the world by which the above results can be obtained. We also manufacture the 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC FURNACE RECULATOR, 


with which any furnace is regulated and controlled automatically, entirely by the atmosphere of the living room 
No attention required except to put on coal and remove the ashes 
Send for Cirewar Mention this Magazine 
12-: ~ PERFECT HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N. ¥. 


U M PHR EYS Saati ards BROODER. 


QMEOPATH CA | 
VET ERINARS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, Poultry 

For 2 years HUMPHREYS’ Veterinary | 
Specifics have been used byFarmers, Stock- | 
breeders, Horse R. K., Hippodromes, | 
Menageries, and others with perfect success. | 


LIST OF SPECIFICS, 





A. A. Cures Fevers & Inflammation, Milk With both top and bottom heat and perfect ventilation. 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. The best artificial mother in existence. Price, $% each. 

B. B. Strains, Lameness,Rheumatism,75e. 

C. C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 7 5c. HAMMONTON INCUBATORS.— The cheapest good 

D. D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, 75e. incubators in the market. Two sizes, $25 and $15 each 

E.E. Cures Cough,Heaves,Pneumonia,75e. 

F. F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75e. Langshan Fowls and Eggs for sale. Circulars 

G. G, Prevents Miscarriage, 75e. free on application to 

H.H. Cures all Urinary Diseases, 75e. 

I, I. Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, 75¢. 0—6 ; r [SSE i.e 

3. Gana Ti cee of Digestion, 75c. 10—6t. G. W. PRESSEY, Hammonton, N. J. 





Veterinary Case, (black walnut) with 
Veterinary Manual (38 pages 10 bottles 
Medicine, and Medicator, - $8.00 | 
Medicator, - - - - - 35 | 
hese Veterinary Cases are sent free of express 
on receipt of the price, or any order for Veterinary 
Medicine to the amount of $5.00 or more. 
Hamphreys’ Veterinary Manual 30 
pages) sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
s@>Pamphilets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. Co., 
109 Fulton Street, New Y . 


T ead 
Insane Persons Restored 

8 GREAT 
NERVERESTORER 


+ all BRAIN & NERVE DISRASES. Only sure 
cure for Nerve Affections, Fits, Fpilepsy, ete. 
INFALLIBLE if taken as directed. No Fits after 
rst day's use. Treatise and $2 trial bottle free to 
Fit patients, they paying express charges on box when 
received. Send names, P. O. and express address of 
afflicted to DR. K LINE,o31 Arch St., Phi ladelphia, Pa. 

Druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATING FRAUDS. 


a PERPORATED sTAMNE Parmys gy TE CHILDREN'S FRIEND, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


ON PARCHMENT PAPER, 
containing Bunches, Scallops, Vines for Braiding and “The Children’s Friend is a Magazine that ought to 
Embroidery, Sprays for Hat Crowns, Thermometer and — pe a nro ot every household — — 
Clock. Slipper Patterns. Butterfi eee ,<¢ food distributed through its pages is such as should be 
: ock, Slipper Pa Ae I itterilles, rds, Owls, late * furnished by every parent to his child PRICE, $1.50. 
Splasher, and sample sheet of Monograms, sent on receipt 3 
of 60c., postpaid F. REICHARD, Address, 








125 S. 13th St., Phil s sit 
125 8. 13th St., Phila., Ps M. Y. HOUGH, 1020 Arch Street, 
Designer and Manufacturer of Perforated Patterns. 
— Faiigueiphta, Pa 





IF Something’ Ne ew! o 
Mipaeice. ae ntcntee Teae TVICKINSONS Se=z="% BONESET 








h a 
Cures Coughs and Colds absolutely where all other 
remedies fail. Itis entirely safe. It Stre ngthe nx the 
Lungs, the Throat and General System. Asa ¢ gen 
yy Boa ine Cure it ia not equalled in the whole world, and it has 
on the etre: ; ee a a a eg truly saved mane lives. Ask for it. Enquire who S 
sample : ° Dickinson is, DICKINSON, Trenton, N. J 


on ee Son Iobuston, Holloway & Co., Phila,: McK ensca » Rotbias. ¥. T 
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HOME MAGAZINE 


A CHANCE TO MAKE $1,00 


ADVERTISER. 





ON A ONE DOLLAR 
INVESTMENT. - 








Wo Subscriber Will Receive Iess 
Than 26 Cents in Cash. 








The following list of a will be awarded to the persons who subscribe for our paper between this date 


and the 30th day of Marc 


FOR ONE 


Farm, Field and Stockman (2% pages),and se: 
ceipts good for three of the following prese: 


enter your name on our subecription books, and 
twice a month for One Year the 
diately by sealed mail three numbered re- 


The List of Presents to Be Given Our Subsoribers: 


100 Solid Silver Table Spoons........ 
100 Solid Silver Desert Spoons 

100 Sets Silver Forks (6 to the set 
100 Sets Silver Plated Dinner Kniv 
100 Silver Sugar Shells 


8 Government Bonds of $500 each 
J 8 Greenbacks of $100 each ews 


aoe 
sss 


S Green backs 
Grand Parlor Org 
Grand P ” 
Twenty Foot 8 
Rob Roy Fift 
Four-Oared 

} 


Best Singer 5 

Raw Silk Parlor t 
Plush Silk Parlor Su 

Silver Dinner Servic 

Black Walnut Marbie T: 
Sets Solid Silver Teaspoons 
Every subs 
Five Cents in 
elegant illustrat 
ranging from 
culation of 150,00 
March 3wth 


Se ee eee ee 


2 


sons living at a distance will have 
article awarded. Positively Oi ae uate ment. 
TEE WE DO 


you will like our paper so well that you wil 
not be without it for five times the cost. 
join you by cutting this out and showing it to them 


and three numbered receipts for each of your subscribers and tw: 
SEND TEN SUBSCRIBERS with $10 and we w 
numbered receipts good for thirty-six presents, and in addi tion we will 


n a fair i impe " er _A full | 
] them by mail, express or freight, as may be required by the 


of the above 

r e who subscribes for one year will receive our twenty-four page 

ve year and Three Receipts good for th ree of the above presents 

I hto One Thousand Dollars in Cash. 
cribers. Has been established eight years. 


t 


50 Silver Ice Pitchers 


100) Photograph Albums, $2 ea 


10: 


” Pocket Silver Fruit K1 


1000 Gentlemen's Pocket Kr 


20 Gentlemen's Gi 
20 Ladies’ G 


i Watct 
1 Watches 


20 Boys’ Watches 


3 Solitaire Diamond 


2500 Souvenir Art Portfolios 

500 Ladies’ Gold Lockets 

500 Gold Finger Rings 

400 Ladies’ Breast Pins 

200 Gent's Scarf Pins and Wat 
2000 Fine Moun ted ao Toothp 


f 


500 Beautiful Nickel Clocks 


20 


00 Gold Toothy cks 


2000 Gold Pencils i Tia = oe: ; 500 


104 Telescopes sun 


e Val 


f 


solid hunting cased gold Aluminam Watch free. 


told from a genuine g nd watch, ou can 


le this wa 
the aye rs sent to you friends and we will make the receipts al] out in your name. 


52 
20 


uable prizes will receive a present { Twenty- 


ir paper has now a bona-fide cir- 
J All of the above presents will be awarded 
the award will be furnished subscribers free. Per- 


AR which you send us ie the regular subscription price for a yearly 
subscription, and therefore we charge noth: me : rt the prese nts. Do not let this opportunity g N 


ro by. We believe 
lar subscriber, and say with others that ye nuld 


YOU R st BSC RIPTION FREE. Get five of your friends to 
Send us 85 and we will send you the paper for one year, 


extra for your trouble. 

ll send papers one year and 36 
send you at oncea 
This watch is a fine time keeper and cannot be 
for from twenty to fifty dollars. You can have 
We couid not make this 


control the entire product of the factory. 


FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMA 


bound, stitched and cut. 


Its cirenlation is now 150,000. 


Is one of the oldest and ablest edited Family and Agricultural papers, 
contains twenty-four large ares. 


The paper is magazine form, 
SAMPLE C OPY INT FREE. Stories, 


Sketches, Poetry, Farm, Garden, Household and Agricultural Departments by the best 


peaatere of the day. In short, it contains that 
people 


utation is fully established heg- - 
fh r we may make, ( it 


DOLLAR Stace! 


Ww 


~ossi ble 


tM OF IE. DAND STOCK MAN for one year, and 


hich will interest, instruct and amuse the whole 
are satisfied that we have capital enough to carry 
hat you will let such an opportunity go by’ 


‘ante nembared receipts which will entitle you to three of the presents in 


The paper is worth double the subscriptio 
ass Company in Chicago and the Commercial Agencies. 
om * $! may be se m. in ordinary letter at our risk ; 


rder or Ex 


pnece. As to our reliab)! 


ty we refer to any Bank or 


We are now known the worid over. Money in 


larger sums should be sent by Registered Letter, P. O. 


Re E MBER eae are Presents to our Subscribers given to them absolutcly Free. Cut 
his out and hn asl Fd > acquaintances and neighbors, as it will not appear again. 


This is a “al © 
Address ~ Farm, Pt 





STEEL 
PENS 








Allof reliable, standard and superior quality 

POPULAR Nos.—(48, 14 444, 128, 135, 161, 233 
For sale by ait Stationers, 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 

Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., New York. 


FREE! FREE! Rolid Gold 
\ and Silver 
<A Ww ate hea, Chains, Kings, and 100 
eful articles absolutely Free! 
hlegant Gold Leaf Embossct 
aud Souvenir Carde with your pame 
in New seript Type, 10¢ packs and 
8 Elegant French Dolls wi awe robe 2 pieces, We 
8 packs and this beautiful Rolled Gold Ring, 80c¢. Our 
styles of Imported, Satin Fringe and Real Silk F lorals 
are unequaled. Full instructions how to obtain all the 
above articles free, also a full line of samples free with 
every order. We want Agents, and offer Gold to those 
whe seek it, Agents make €5.00 per day handling our 





















eae —_ “' once; don by me ratios He as th is offe re 
mny repeate Address WEST HAVEN 
M wnt 4 Cr U hi NG WORKS, West Haven, Conn. 


icy ane you should take advantage of this extraordinary offer. 
igLD AND STOCKMAN, 89 Randoiph 


#., Chicago, lil., U. S. A. 





ssn RENNEEEEeES ————— 











ELEGANT GIFTS for ALL! 


The Fireside at Home isa large 1é-y ace, 64-colum 





r make the lowing at and libera lofi We will send vhe 
Fire side at Home for r Three Months nr t niy 
Twenty- Sve Cents, and t er 

offer we w rive . 







Silver-Plated Table Spo 








ver-Plated Teaspoons; to the twelfth, he 
thirteenth, a handsome Necklace; to tt . Vv 

Chain ; tw the next one hundred, eacl 4 F Pin; 
to the next one hundred, each a Dictionary the next one hun- 
dred, each a handsome Rolled Gold- Plated Rit g ; to the next one 
hundred, each a Silver. ed Batter Kr and to all re- 
mainder, each a good Microscope All the premiums offered are 
first-class goods of genuine merit, warren to give satisf n. 
Every subscriber is guaranteed ¢ ie the value of money vest- 





ed, while those who send first wil! get an unr recede nte ab ' 
As to our reliability we refer to any publisher in N. 
- ) catchpenny affair, buta bona-fide offer by re! i 

subscript and tive premiums sent for $1.¢ 


ive iot 
1. M. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, bce Took 
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FACE. 


NONPAREIL ‘ 


SILE FINISHED 
‘HSINIZ CNV 
ENOL NI LNVITIGE 





THE ABOVE IS A FAC-SIMILE OF THE 


THE BEST THING KNOWN FOR | TRADE-MARK WHICH WILL BE FOUND ON 


WASHING4” BLEACHING THE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD OF 
IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. NONPAREIL VELVETEEN 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- a ; 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, ASA GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE PUB- 


No family, rich or poor should be without it |LIC ARE WARNED AGAINST THE MULTI- 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations | FORM RUBBISH UNDER THE NAME OF VEL- 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ; , 


ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and | VETEEN BEING OFFERED LN IMITATION. 
always bears the above symbol, and name of For sale by all dry goods dealers in qualities 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. ranging from 75c. to $2.00 a yard. The better 





qualities drape more handsomely than any other 
known dress fabric. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS 
SHAEN & FITHIAN, 


61 Greene Street, New York. 


Columbia Bicycles 
AND TRICYCLES. 


Ser mp for Illustrated Cata- 
ogue, 
THE POPE M’F'G CoO., 
597 Washington 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 













HE only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
5 rhe most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing | 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by physi- 
cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on the 
Care and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass 


ri UMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 


TORTURES 








HAMPLIN’S < 
LIQUID PEARL 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 



























AND I SPECIES OF ITCHING, Scaly, Pimply, SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TAN, FKEC eam. | 
Inhe i. Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases leaving the skin soft and fair, adda great beauty to the 
of the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, complexion, Mp. Patria t all beautiful women 
from infancy to old age, are positively cured by une it. ONLY 50 cts a hott e, worth double that 
the CuTICURA REMEDIES. Ot! Sonne eBal it. Be s for the same purpose. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 2 raggists Se & Co , pare Ven aot che gauge. 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities - - - - 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the " 
cause. 
CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 


nd Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Ulcers and Sores.and restores the Hair 
SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
uisite, prepared from Cuticura, is 
indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu 
| Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
: erywhere. Price: CuTicura, 50c.; RE 
SOLVENT, $1.; Soap, 25c. Preparedby the PoTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass 
4a- Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
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THE ONLY 


Y | VELVETEEN 


ALL THE 
MOST 


BEAUTIFOL 








tw that after a 

bas] ’ SHADES OF 

- . 

s Year's Wear Winter and 
ee 

Sec and Nice, L I COLORS, 

_ 

LA te Ragen ey and general utility, the Arcadia surpasses al] known makes of velvetee n In the French and 
e Efglish, as well as the American market, they have ———— the use of silk velvets. All leadi ng fashion jour- 
o nals unite in their praise, Be sure the trade-mark is on the back of each yard. Sold by all first-class dry goods 
LA dealers 

ti mage & CHRISTIE, 198 and 200 Chureh St., N. 'Y., Wholesale Agents. 
rHE 


FOR ELECANT 


Shape, Health, and Comfort, 


stic 


K W BOOK. Contains tastras 
»ON ensington’ ae: Hod. a onan 
E h 66 jeune r Fusste Willows, and 

m roidery ° eR CoLons for petals, leaves, stems, 


N ‘* AND c., of ent h Folle now te unas TRIM 









[ands rusts ne. 300.18 for Sle Madame Foy’s Improved 
The Colors’ 125 "NEW ‘STICHES tor 
© razy id ven pages of at wil ins tric CORSET 
TID 


UB- f Fl 4 ! . ( y 

"ANVA Y PAT. 

LTI- Y Owers. TERNS. New Book andNew Ane vil : 

bbe Designs. 206 anh cannes Nae And Skirt Supporter 

EL- v SAMPL F ‘pooK OF ST AMPING Vy ten 
PAG TERNS, 1328 designs. Shows each de- 
. entire, Price lic. The biggest © atalogue out. 

itie ew Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need 

= z and 35 patterns for every kind of Embro idery and 

A 


takes the lead. It is particularly 
adapted to tle present style of 
dress, and approved by physi- 
cians. For sale by all leading 





‘tter nsington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOT RCI 
eer he best outfit eve« offered for 81. dealers. Price by mail, $1.30, 
ll four Books and the Stamping Outfit, 81.60. 
parece + 4 ription of Outfits, Books, &c. 
T. E. PARK RKER, » Mad 
“k. Get Brainerd & Armstrong’s Factory ends, called W sate ; r ~ 7 
Embroidery. 40 cents will buy what would cost One - gteggacts ‘Lae uatihos Gah coun onken oad 
Dollar in skeins, all of good silk and beautiful colors illustrated catalogue of fancy stitches for crazy work, free with 
assorted, in pieces ome one to three yards long. With every $1.00 order. YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 
i oceieneeietensenniiedinemeiaianll 








each package 4 be sent designs for one hundred dif : A 


ferent stitches for “Crazy” work. Send 40 cents in . Pry 
stamps or postal note to ! 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO,, 


. “21 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents we will send our 


‘Si § Mode! Sewing Jarge lilustrated Literary and Family paper, The Cricket on 
NEW = inger Machines only | 5 the Hearth, for Three Month bscriber we 












very su 
\ end, Free and post-paid two B Be autiful Albums, 

Including an $8. OO ont of ~ ope: ul phowgraphic 

extra attachin« ger tg, 







the first containing a large colle m 0 


views of New Or tens end the Great ene on now bei ng held 
















pieces and needles, ol! ‘and there, embracing all obj ed therewith, and 
ual outfit of (2 pieces with each. the second containi og hen tographs of all the 
} Cuaranteed perfect. War- Presidents united St Cleveland. 
ante years. Handsome, Thes ly ex- 
durable uiet and light ru q t ‘ sou irs rthy to 
don't pay $30 to $50 for machi adorn any wuiné, “The al one pundred. per ms responding to 
better. We wil lsend ours anyw ere on his advertisement will cach receive, ir n tothe paper and 
trial before paying. (ir rs free. Atbums, an elegant Solld Gold C hised Band King, in case, 
Save $15 to $35 by adi Ire ssing free. ur paper contains 16 large pages, 64 colamns. and is filled 
je, #7 Third Ave. , Chicago, lils, with the mo ist interesting reading matter for ail. This great over 
+> 1 od in made to introduce it into new homes. ive subec iptions with 

B A R N E Ss ’ Premiums sent for $1.00. Satisfaction Address, 
Ss. H. MOORE & C0., 87 Park. Piece, Siow York. 


eet F« petene Steam Power ‘ 
achinery. Jomplete outfits , 
for Actual Workshop Business. SATIN FINISH ARDS 
Lathes for Wood or Metal. Cir- GOLDEN BORDER CARD 
cular Saws, Scroll Saws, Form- NAME ON, each card covered with 
ers, Mortisers, Tenoners, ete., BEAUTIFUL Perfumed 
ete. rs ore esired, Embossed Ornaments, BY 
Descriptive Catalogue and 12 Packs and Agent’s ALBUM 
Price List Fre of Semples, #1. mae | J og Shewsl, 
Chromo, Em bosse c., Cards, 
neabanring Jou BARNES, Teta. 16 Packs and Album of 
Samples, @1. 100 SCRAP Pictures 


ow ae eere, ill. 
N 2007 Mains Ge. Best inducements ever offered to Agents.@ Send 4c. in 









FAaAIee! BOOK OF FANCY WORK, Loe Circulars | stamps for our Pocket Sample Book containing NEW St) les 
LADIE free. J. F. INGALLS, | Lynn, Mass. | for 35. NORTHFORD CARD CO., Sorth(ord, ( 
Free to AlLLT.4A GOLD WATCH. 























LADIES WORK BOX, 


fome Guest, the we!!-known, lilostrated 
fier for the New Year: Tie prvn teling 
longest verse in the Bible, before March Ist, will receive a Solid Geld, Lady’s 
Hunting Cased Swiss W atch, worth $59. ate e ‘° more than one correct answer iy 
the second w ve an elegant btom- windin tleman’s Watch; 

the third, a key-w ding E Y 

with the ra 


MU Gray. 





The publishers of the ¢€ apito Cit 
ly 


y 
Magazine, make the following liberal o 









wer for whi tpaid, three months’ © 
subsc ription to “Ho: 8’ and an Ei gant Lady's Work 
box wit! y stencilledonthecever, Each box contains 
1 Silver Piate ‘a " himble, ‘1 package Fancy Work Needles, 6 
elegant Fruit Napkins, 1 packa, Embroidery Silk, assort 
colors, 1 package Silk Blocks for Patchwork, 2 Euster Cards, 
2 New Vear Cards, 1 Lovely Birthday Card, and 1 Copy of 7g 
** Ladies’ Fancy Work Guide,” contaning illustratic yns and descrip-@ 
tions gof all the latest designs in fancy work. The regular price of the above 
articles is $1.25, but to those who comply with the above requirements we will send 
them all a 


paid tor $e Publ'rs Home Guest, Hartford, Oonn. 
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HOME MAGAZIN 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 


BOOK 








Tennyson's Poemsx, Jean Inge 

ts Lady of the Lake, each in neat 

w be sent postpaid upon receipt of only 
ny age stamps. This offeris madeto intro 
tions of standard Address 





F. M. LUPTON, No. 8 Park Place, New York 
d six cents for postage, and receive 
a costly box of goods which will 


fre 
A PRIZE: 1elp all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this world. Fortunes 
await the workers absolutely sure. At once address 
TRUE & CO., Aucusta, MAINE, 


WHAT A DIME WILL bo FOR you is 
O THE READERS OF THIS 
APER we make the (vollowing special 

offer to send on receipt of tem cemts, in 

money or postage stamps, our latest finely 
lithographed book, which contains actuarial 
calculations, showing Women's Chances of 

Marriage at different ages; GOD'S NAME 

in forty-eight different languages ; How 

to read, write and speak correctly the 

Enclish language, without the aid of ® 

Grammar; HYGIENIC RULES; 

Sermon to young men by America’s most hen — ne ; Che Fh 

selections of poe Aibum verses ; What Me ives 

for; acom ation of lawa for Sueccanfuly pot ting 
mercantile bu th aN NSUMP TION, itespeedy 
and effectual NSOMNIA, bow it may surely be over- 
come; DIPHTHERIA, 't# cause, effect and remedy ; Rules for 

seal care of Infants and C hildren, by a prominent Physic lan; 
prea D-ACHES, thelr origin and eradication; “ Women are 
What men doth make them;” Suggestions to Wives ; Tables of 
the revenues, expenditure, commerce, population and area of the 
principal nations. In fact, it is @ book needed by every one, 
appreciated by all, and it is on!y sold to you at ten cents so that it 
may be introduced in your vicinity, and thereby secure for us @ 

DUFFY PUR. 9. 53 South St., Baltimore. MA 
6 have a positive remedy for the above disease , 

thousands of cases of the worst kind and of k ae an nal 

thatI willsend TWO BOT’LES FREE, together with a VAL- 

UABLE TREAT ISE ntl nis disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 


may demand from your friends and nelghbors. Address 
have been cured. Indeed. so strong is my faith in its ac 
bress & P.O. 2. A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 





t 
























50 Splendid Chromos with name, te. , Spks 

and lovely Sample Sheet « ew 4, * 

5 pks. wit hGold Plated I gandS 

S0cts. E, H. PARDEE, New Haven, 

LATEST STYLE FLORAL BEAUTIES, Motto 

5 Landscape, and Satin Cards with your name on, 
also 1 Perfume Savhet, 1 sheet of Embossed Picture 
set of Agent's Samples, Premium List, etc., all for 10c. 





e Sachets, 5 sheets of En ene P 
tures, Agent's fit and a Lovely Rolled Gold Finger 
Ring for only 50 cents. 

FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., New Haven, | C onn. 


93.00 Sse 


to help pay cost of advertising, we will send 
utifu) German Dolls, one boy, two girls a: 


rium 
oO 


5 packs, 5 P 


























you, postpaid, 
a baby doll w plete Outfit of 35 Fashionable Dresses, Ha 
Cloaks, & f enjoyment to any little girl; 2 large s 
Gossamer Rubber w ate rproof Garme nte for the 
ladies, and 6 © Fr Napkins. Sta ens 
-C. B ABC :0C K & CO. Sonteaponte: es 
New Style ibossed Hidden Name and C hron rT 
Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 10c. 13 packs 
$1, Warranted bestsold. Sample Book, 4c. L. JONES 
& CO., Nassau, N. ¥ 
UD i! ples of new Goods 
FREE acho tae 
nalied for me M fg. Co.,I voryton, Ct. 


WANTED EVERYWHERE, Male 
TS Fema Something new, business per- 
maneut. Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped on mp in 
colors. Are made of Rags or Yarn. ForCirculars address, | 
with stamp, E. 8S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 
0 Pil U IV: & WITISKY HABITS 
cured with Double 
Chioride of Gold. We 
—LADY AGENTS IN EVERY 
neighborhood. $10 pe r week 
For postage and particulars, Box 





challenge investiga- 
tion. 10,000 Cures. 
Books free The 

LEsLie E. KEeLey G0. 





AN at TE me 
ockport, N. Y 


w 
438, 


| 


| second Streets, Philadelphia 





E ADVERTISER. 





Beautiful Satin FE'inishea 
ardsand one KOLLED GOLD 

RING FRE E for ten two-cent ftampe. 
ACME CARD FACTORY, Clintonvi lie, Coun, 


AND cae 
w EAR OL 

«. hee bt 
8 Dey St. N. 





| 
| 





By mai 
S. Brre z& Uo! 


by watchmakers 
tree. J. 


SOLD 


‘402: Hidden Name, Embossed, and New Chron 


Cards, namein new type, an Elegant 458-pape 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album \ 


“« 


quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium and Price ] 
; and Agent's Canvassing Outfit all for 5c. SNOW & 


Meriden, Conn. 


RUPTURES CURED 


myMedical Compound and Improved 
astic Sapporter Truss in /rom 30 to 
O days. Reliable references given. Sen 
hes for circular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement. Address Capt. 


W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Co. N.Y. 


Dialogues 
t 


School. Club, 
FREE Silks for Patchwork: ep 


| co., 












| 








‘ *. Speakers, etc., for 
1 Parl Best out. Cata 
Denison, Chicago, I) 


ar 


rs 


g logue free. 






months am. tien = ‘he ‘Ho - &. cs 
Literary Magazine, we will pres free IT 
assorted Silk Blocks for patchw rk, I ps 
Silk, assorted colors, 1 love Pongee § 
size 20x 20, and 1 Book of Fancy w stitches , &e. 
a R. tT. _SPENC FR CO H ARTFORD. CONN. 


d&cl romo Cards & aGold- 
4. Br ard, Higganum,Ct 


2 Hidden Name, 


Hidd len Ni ame, Emboss« 


en Gift, 10c.,6 lots50c. O alr 


—|5 
5 


Entirely new 1885 Chr » Cards, 





19c. with name. Nassau ¢ ard Co. » Nassau, N. 
5! Beautiful Motte ar 
erse CARDS 
mame, Jic., 5 packs a 
I » oF 6 packs an ik < 
2 paces for 0a 
No. I. Rings Free to 
This is the best "offer ever made 


No. 2. 
" Northford, c onn. 


ROY AL © -ARD cb, 


/ STORY SERMONS. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


ompeay. Ox! 





N 

Sick and in Prison... Neavenly-Minded, 
N 

And I will Give you Rest.—The Life to Come, 
N 
On Our Side.—Abide in Me. 

No. 4 

Not Afraid to Die.—The Two Houses. 
N 


Sister Marcia; 
Birds Bu 


Or, Where do the ild d the Foxes Burrow ? 


No. 6. 
Beautiful on the Mountains. 
No, 
Only an Outsider. 
No, & 
The Seen and the Unseen.—Good Deeds. 
No. 9 
In the Hereafte 
No 
Sunday Religion.—Our Heavenly Homes. 


Poor? 


Rich or 





Price, one cent each ; Five or more comes by mail, 
postage free, at same rate, 
I. N. GREGORY 
New Chureb Book-Room, Chestnut and Twenty- 
Pa 













y? 
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CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


FRONTISPIECE : 
“Which does she, Marry 

Dr. SAMUEL JoHNSON (Illustrated), . 
Hlow Fires WALK UP GLASS Illus trat ed), 
PARADISE AND GOLD FisHes (Illustrated), . 
Mrs. JAmIson’s RESURRECTION, 
Dear HaANpbs AND FEET, anid i: 
SHORES OF THI MEDITERRANEAN | (Illustrated), 
Mermory’s PicruREs, 
LN UNINVITED GUEs?, : : ea eee 
My Wire’s Decreasep Sister (I]lustrated), 
PRAYER OF THE Brirrany FISHERMAN, ; 
THREE Wise WoMEN oF GOTHAM. Chapters iv, v, vi, vii, 
‘ Ben’s GIR,” 
MONE ~~ k F : 
ALICE AND Puaesee CARY 
In THE BLool 
SILENT INFLUENCE, te ere 
Mrs. Hrram Fisuer, or FIsHer’s LANDING, 
How To Dress BecoMINGLy, 
ReLicious READING 

He Cares for Us dn ier dpe 

ii rfect Love Casteth out Fear 

W hosoever Will, 


Boys’ AND Gir.s’ TREASURY: 
Kiowa’s D ring aa Se oe a 
Charley’s Business Letter, 


THe Home Circe 

About Visits, . 

Sliding Down H 

The Art of Visitin 

(ine of the King’s Children, 

4 Giant Evil, . ‘ : 

4 Word from the Far Northwest, 
THE TEMPERANCE CAs! 

Home Training in Temperance, 
HovusEKFEPERS’ DEPARTMENT: 

\ ke Ww Word to He sekeepers, 

4 Reminder,. . Rial aes 

Recipe Ss, 


EVENINGS WITH THE Poets: 


The Fireside In the Snow, 
Csiven and Tal 
The Madonna, Paces. ®, & od ee 6 OS 


MoTuHer’s DEPARTMEN’ 
Our Chiidren’s Health 


HomE DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK (II lustrated), 


FasHion DEPARTMENT 
Fashion Notes, 


NoTES AND COMMENTS, 


km 


Read « 
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Mary M. Bowen 1 
Harriette 148 
1. L. Washburn 154 
Pk 156 
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Wood 14 
A. Taylor 6 
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Rice 178 
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HOTELS USE THEM, 


United States Hotel, Grant 
Union, Congress Hail, and others, 
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i. G. Cornwell, Washington, D 
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them.”’ 


Superior to all ott 
L. Wilson & Co., Portland, Me 
“ Best we ever sold 
ers, Saratoga Springs 
Bogle & Lyles, New Yor 
“Suit those who seek the B 
H. L. Stiles & Co., 
Franklin, BacVeagh & Co.. 
‘The Best." 
sands of Gross sold, 
Friends every where. 
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A beautiful work of 150 pages, Col und 1000 illus- 
trations, with descriptions of the ‘ Flowers nd Vege 
tables, prices of Seeds and Plants wt rrow them. 
\ Printed in English and German I 10 cents, which 
may be deducted from first order I ‘ V t you want for 
the Garden, and how to get It instead to the grocery 
i last moment to buy whatever t er, meeting 
“ lisappointment after weeks of wait 
RUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS 
YICE'S LLOUSTRASED Monertins Mitttions. 1 ( i Plate in every 
num ber,al ial fine illus trations rice, & year Five copies 
for %. Spec n num ul copies 25 cts w it ress Vick’s 
M l any one of the following pul 1 cations at the prices named ele w \ uzines at the 
@ | e of e—Century, #4.50: Harper’s Monthly, $4.00; St. Nicholas $3.50: Good Che Wide Awake, 
Good Cheer, and Vick’s Magazine for $53.00. JAMES VICK, Rochester, i 
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6a CHOICE CHEAP $I 


= magnificent Carnations, 
i} 


Pear, 1 Russian Apricot 
B1, or 12 all ncord, & 
nuts, SI. 
send for our valuable C atalogue of over 110 pages, F 
trees, including an immense stock o' 
21 Large 
a __ ree nhouses 


$1 





WORTH OF TESTED 
RRR Ime 
SEEDS FREE 


To any pers sending us 50 cents for one year’s 
subscription the Rural Home, and 7 cts. to help 
ay nent ge . king. etc., we will send the Ten 
pay po f < e Vegetable seeds named below 
free. We this offer to induce you to be 


bscriber to the Rural Home, and 


come & reg . 

to test the value of our seeds (especially grown for our 
use). Follow are the seeds we offer: Early Ox 
heart Cabbag Imp. Blood Turnip Beet, Livingston's 
Perfection 1 New Italian Onion, Early White 
Turnip, E Montana Sugar Corn, New Perpetual 
Lettuce, Pre im Green Pea, Valparaiso Sq nash, new, 
Imp., I r Parsnip. We wante ‘ery farme 
oe pr lene! the U.S eten team seeds an hk 

est and fair tr They are Warranted t 2 of the 
very best a true to name, fresh andfpure, and 
of the gr f'1884. Full directions for cultivat 
ing on every ge. Address 


TEE BUBAL HOME, Philad elpkia, Pa. 





ERRY'S 






INVALL a a REE 
Wi il be mai 

toall applican FREE ba 
and to « as 20 last _— r Without 
ordering it. It contains illustrations, prices, 


descriptions and directions for planting all 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, BULBS, etc. 


D.M.FERRY &CO.°SiO"* 


if you love Rare Towne 
; only, address ELLIS BROTHERS 
. H. 


It ; will astonish and please. FREE. 





_Keene, N 





HE TRUE ODOR OF THE VIOLET 


imparted to Note Paper, Laces and a “ty . y 
Massey’: « Florentine Violet Orris Powd 
packets, 24c. and 50c each.- CaswRLL, MaSssEY “t or 
8 th oadwav, N. Y., and Newport, R I 


~ JOSEPH 
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NEW:RAR 


c.by ml. - -- lt ty. Pc stage paid: safe arrival gu 
SETS For examp! ale 





14 sorts, Si: 1 
G6 packets choice Flower Seeds, 1, or 17 for 50¢ «> or 8 for Z5e. 2 
packets choic e Vegetable Seeds, % 1. or 14 for 50c., or 7 ft S 
choice Vegetable and 8 packets choice Flower Seeds, 50c 
and { Champion Quince, 81, 
S11. 75 strong Strawberry Plants, 5 sorts, early to late, 81. 
30 M ilberries, 10 each Russian, Black En eh and White, 81. 
et jo verything ke 

f Grape Vines and Reet and Ornamental 


THE STORRS & HARRISON co. 












FRUITS a 
PLANTS 4% 
“SEEDS 


None Cheaper. Plants 
aranteed 
15 splendid ever 
wes, 15 sorts, our choice 
Chrysanthemums 





blooming 






or 25c. 7 ts 
1 Kieffer Standard 
12 Grape Vines 4 sort 


75 Hardy Catalpa. 81. 40 Sweet Chest 
For the other 54 #1 seta, and 1 001 things beside, 
xt in the Nursery ti e, from pot Pants to forest 
rees of all sizes. Sist Year. 500 Acres. 
PAINESVIL iL. F, 
LAKE CO.,Ohio 





\ sum pt roy iilue- 


trate d book « TO pages 
w to grow fruite of all 
honest descriptions 
8 WORTHY SMALL 
FRU 1 others, re 
J largest stock in 
the United States. It o plants, ai 
pruning, and obtaining F ral Trees and Pr ante, and 
. jee aged with information ir rested in 
re pecially beginners. Price, with = hd io 
FREF. 











I. T. LOVETT. Little Silver, N. J. 
— be sent 

It isa 
BEST GARDEN, FARM: iv QEEDS 
ipctading IMPORTANT NOVEL- 
TILES of Real Ye rit, whi ‘ st 
BURPEE'S FaRM ANNUAL is one of the MOST COM- 
warranted of best quality, and prices very reasonable 
Nos. 476 and 478 York Ave. 


UR p3 FARM ANNUAL 
PLETE CATALOGU ES published. and should be in 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO 
SEEDS GIVEN AWAY |! 


oentas per dthout plates, 6 conta. Price-Lists 
FOR 1885 FREE 
handsome book of over 1W0 pages AW! te lis all about the 
new illustrations, and two supert l red plates Altogether 
the hands of every farmer and gardener. Burpee's Seeds are 
Nos. 475 and 477 N. Fifth st. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











A PACKAGE Mixe¢ Seeds (400 kinds) with 
PARK’S FLORAL Guipbk, all for 2 ps. Teil all you: 
friends ( W I K, Fannettsburg, Pa. 

4a Write Now. Thi $s notice will not appear again. 

113 Everbloom ng, or 13 Rardy, or 18 
, limbing,or 7 Mon Roses all distinct sorts 
labe i. a r$:. Many thous 
f Bedding and H Plants and I 
faction guar 


D. R.Woods & Co., 


‘BOOKS ON BUILDING, | PAINTING, 


| Decorating, etc Illustrated 
| Camere just 


WM. T. € 
Cold Medal, 


New Brig hton. Pa 


Ser 
pub ad 
COMSTO‘ kK, 


100 page 


6 Astor Place, N.% ¥. 


Paris, (878. 


G! LLOTT'S The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
PENS. 


351, 170, and his other styles, 
Sold throughout the World, 
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“poon, POOH, MY Dears! TUT, TUT!” WAS ALI 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. | 





ERY various and contradictory accounts are 
given of Dr. Johnson's ways and words in 
the presence of the fair sex. 


The truth probably is, that Johnson's manner 
and speech toward ladies depended very much, as 
the temper he was 
he 
He could be very gracious, and 
lor 

shallow 
room, of whom he took little notic 
“Why, Doctor,” she said, ‘I bel 
the company of to that of the 
“Madam,” he replied, “I am very fond of the 
company of ladies; I like their beauty, 1 like 


is the case with most men, on 


in and on the character of those with whom 


was in company 
i“ 


on one 


talkative 


he could be very rude. instance, 


easion there was a very and 


lady in the 


men ladies.” 


von. Lun—t11. 








MARCH, 1885. 


THE 


ieve vou preferson wha 








REPLY THEY GOT FROM THE IMPATIENT DOCTOR. 


and I like their silence.” On another 
went to drink tea and spend the even- 


Miss 


he room, said; ~ See, 


licaey, 


it g at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Revnolds, on his entering t 


preference I give to your 


Dr. Johnson, what a 
for I had an offer of a vlace in a box 


but 


company ; 
ut the oratorio to hear Miss Linley; I would 
rather sit with you than hear Miss Linley sing.” 

And I, madam,” 
rather sit with vou than sit upon a throne.” 


was his gallant reply, “ would 
IIe 


was not to be outdone even in a passing compli 

ment. 

* It depended, however, as we have already hinted, 
t he thought of the character or principles 

Mrs. Macaulay, the Re- 


publican historian, whose house was a place of 


of the ladies themselves. 


resort for the learned, insisted on Johnson’s fre- 


(141) 
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quent preset 


and remuar old Tory made to her, During 


the famous visit to Scotland, he came in contact 
with mat even in the remote Ilebrides, 
whose | ments and manners surprised 
and charmed 1, and he has celebrated them in 
his Lette nad the Journal of His Tour. With 
Mrs. Boswe he was no favorite, but he made 


reparation ibsequent letters for any offense 


vy at her housewifely prattle 


he had given in smili 


and droppi se on her new carpet. 

In his we, when less seen in society, his 
quiet den Court was not unfrequently in- 
vaded by curious visitors. The artist has humor- 
ously depicted one of these scenes, when two fair 
young ladi« | their way into his study, re- 
questing leave to read there and then some com 
plimentary verses. “ Pooh, pooh, my dears! Tut, 
tut!’ was all the reply they got from the impatient 
Doctor. H 


and no dk 


bt looked as fierce as he could, 
ghed heartily when he got rid of 
the clever interrupters of his studies. As a set-ofl 
to this artist record, there is another picture, 
which was on walls of the Royal Academy 
last season Mrs. Siddons visiting Doctor John- 
son.” He rece | her with great cordiality, talked 
to her with m h feeling, and took leave of her 
as the artist sh with most respectful politeness, 
There is 


in Dr. Johnson's life, which reveals an element in 


picture, recording an incident 


his charact awakens in us the profoundest 


led 


respect. It represents him as standing barehea 
in the market-place of Uttoxeter, while the rain 
beats dow: his uncovered head, and the by- 


standers lo mocking wonder on the sorrow- 


ful old maz heir sneers are nothing to him 

trifles of as petty import as the present, that for 
one brief, heart-stirring hour he has forgotten. 
His eyes and thoughts are fifty years away ; the 
rugged veteran, gray and infirm and famous, is re- 
calling, wit! yearning and remorseful sorrow, 
how, half a century be fore, he, out of the willful 
petulanc od, had cruelly disobeyed his 
father. O Michael Johnson, the struggline 
bookseller I tield, whose custom it was to go 
over on n to neighboring towns and set 
up his bo« 1 mong the other stalls that filled 
the marke had been kept from one such 
journey I Heb “weed that his son would 
replace | the market-town for the dav being 
Uttoxeter ‘ id refused. Pride and vanity 


and shyne all stirring within him, and 
he could see t the sorrowful face of his sick 
father, on! radation, as he fancied it, of 
playing the st ceper and his ungainly figure 
of an Uttoxeter crowd. How 


life did the recollection of that 


exciting thy 
manv time 
thankless 
than a ser t's tooth,” bitter as is always the 


ss sting in upon him “sharper 


memory titude! He could not atone for 
~ i 


twithstanding the rude speeches | it; the grave lay between him and his father and 


prevented all atonement; but east he would do 


his best to prove by tears and prayers and sorrow 


ful penance the depth of his repentance for that 
single disobedience. It reads with the so emnity 
ol some Biblical record, the st ry of the aged 
writer, fresh from the applause and homage ot 
London, standing humbly bareheaded in that 
Uttoxeter market-place, while the rain fell and 
the crowd jeered and his earnest | irit lifted itse f 
in an imploring prayer that his He avenly Father 
and his earthly would both forgive him that boyish 
trespass. 

After referring to this incident, a writer in 
the Weekly Welcome says 

“An uncouth, repel.ant exterior, under which 
emotions of the deepest and truest tenderness 
rested in living freshness, ready, at the summons 
of great joys or sorrows, to burst forth, as water 
leaped from the rock beneath the rod of Moses 


nguishes Dr. Johnson 


such is the aspect that dist 
above all great men who ever stamped their im- 
press on a century and left it there an image ove: 
which generations yet unborn might meditate 
His history lives, though his writings with few 
exceptions lie unread on the dusty shelves of libra 
ries; and lives, not only because Boswell has re 

corded it in the first of biog? iphies but because 
its character proves Johnson to have been one of 
the first of men. His startling prejudices and des 
potic rudeness, the conte mpt he sometimes felt and 
expressed for men still greater than himself—these 
and other unpleasant traits kindly Time has soft- 
ened for us. They were of the clay, not the spirit, 
and may be suffered to follow into oblivion the 
clay that was once the uneasy prison-house of this 
kingly soul. The great Englishman himself re- 
mains to us—the man who, whether starving in 
unfurnished garrets or holding converse with his 
sovereign in the royal library, whether earning 


fted with a suff 


fourpence-halfpenny a day o1 


cient pension, was always entirely earnest and 
nobie and sincere. He had satire for the com 
plaints that are born of trifles, for bitter misery 
the readiest and most generous help. There were 
many in England at that day whose speech was 
filled with a sentimentality of which their lives 
were barren—men that, like Sterne, could ‘ whit 

per over a dead ass and negl living mother 
Phere was only Dr. Johnson, wl finding lying in 
the street at late night a half-dead outeast, one of 


the miserable class always so hideously plentiful 


in London, could lift this wreck of a woman with 
rugged tenderness, bear the sick and = starving 
wretch to his own house, and when with much 
trouble and expense she was nursed back t 
health, seek to put her into an honest way of living 

‘Suffering as even authors have seldom suffered, 
he preserved his her unselfishness and _ his 


wealth of manly affect rnished through it 
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all. We picture him walking homeless through HOW FLIES WALK UP GLASS. 


the streets ut night or sharing with Richard Sav- 





ag? the opportune shelter of some cellar; we see| (FYHE ease with which flies ascend the glass 
the melancholy, indomitable worker, roughened! panes of the window, or other polished sur- 
now by trials that would have broken down a na- | faces, has long attracted notice, and many 
ture with any taint of weakness, as, having waited | scientific observers have put forward theories to 
day after day in Chesteriield’s ante-rooms, he turns | account for the way in which these little creatures j 
for the last time from that delusive mansion and | seem to set the law of gravitation at defiance. A 


shakes forever the hope of patronage from his| French naturalist, Dr. J. E. Rombouts, has been 
soul. And remembering how, when his Diction-| recently engaged in investigating the subject, and 
ary, the colossal result of seven years’ labor, had | has arrived at some conclusions differing from thos 
brought to him fame and competence, he used his’ commonly accepted The present article is mainly 
good fortune for the proht, not of himself but of a resumé of a paper by Dr. Rombouts. 

others, that out of a pension of three hundred For a long time it was believed that flies and 
pounds yearly he devoted scarce eighty to his own | numerous other insects possessed their faculty 
wants, and that his very house was made comfort- 
less to him by inmates whom he had received 
there out of the purest charity, we fee! that John- 
son, with all his griminess, had no more of the bear 
than the skin, and wasof eighteenth-century Eng- 
lishmen the man whom, next to Burke, it is most 
possible to respect and love. ‘ He loved the puor 
as | never saw any one else love them,’ was the 
testimony of Mrs. Thrale. The same strong pow- 
ers of affection, heid always in restraint by a 
rough. manliness, are apparent in all the actions 
of his life. The best test of genuine greatness is, 
perhaps, the conduct of a man toward the women 
who are bound to him by the dearest of ties— 
toward mother, sister, and wife. Tried by this 
standard, the sterling metal of the character of 
Johnsen is at once apparent. No man in the 
whole history of English literature was more 
strangely married; vet his painted, fantastic, over- 
dressed, half-educated he Ipmate,more than twenty 
years the senior of the man who had wedded her, 
found him to the end of her life the most tender 
and forbearing of husbands. When he and she 
had both passed away into that eternity where all 


ages are equal, passages such as, ‘ This was dea: 





Letty’s book’ or ‘ This was a praver which dear LOWER PART O¥ 1@F FOOT OF A FLY. 


ettv was accustomed to sav,’ were found in bo 
Letty was accustomed t . were found in beoks ee eee ee ee 


of devotion that had belonged to her,written there cited G20 tinies, & Diteeent Sirms Of hake 


by Samuel Johnson in memory of the wife who 

died thirty vears before him. At her death he! for running over polished surfaces in consequence 
wrote to his friend, Dr. Taylor, a letter which, said | of the vast number of fine hairs with which their 
Taylor, ‘expressed grief in the strongest manner | feet are garnished, and that they were able to 


} 


Long, very long afterward, the | insinuate these hairs into the minute pores of the 


I had ever read.’ 
time came when Samuel Johnson was himself} glass, and so obtain a foothold. In order to con- 


entering the valley of the shadow of death, never | vince ourselves at once of the absurdity of thi 
again to emerge therefrom. On the day that was | idea, we have only to look at the surface of the 
the anniversary of his wife’s de:th, he took his! glass with a microsocope. Of course, no modern 


diary and wrote in it a few words, as sorrowful as | naturalist would give this explanation of the phe- 





they are few. ‘This is the day on which, in 17 nomenon. 


de.r Letty died. I have now uttered a praver of Another theory, which is still often put forward, 
repentance and contrition. Perhaps Letty knqws | explains the fact in the following manner. It is 
that 1 prayed for her. Perhaps Letty is now pray- | alleged that the feet of the fly terminate in little 
ing forme. Cod help me. Thou,God, art merciful, | “ suckers,’ which in walking are pressed to the 
near my prayers, and enable me to trust in Thee.’ ” polished surface, so that at every step a vacuum is 

He died on the 13th of December, 1784. | formed under each foot, which is thus held down 
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Blackwall affirms that the flies cleanse them- shapeless mass, whereas we know that flies are 


selves in this way in order to remove from the 
feet the supertluity of the viscous fluid described 
in the preceding allusions to his theory. But if 
this were so the poor fly would be soon covered 
with a thin coating of this matter wherever he 
rubbed his feet, and all kinds of dust with which 
he came in contact would adhere to his little bod 


In a short time the fly would become a dirty, 


personally (if we may use the word) exceeding|ly 
neat and clean. 

In the case of other insects which equally with 
flies possess the faculty of running up smooth sur 
faces, the feet are found to be similarly furnished 
with a crowd of minute hairs, terminating in 


club or ball haped ends Pheir process of adher- 


ence is the same as already described. 








PARADISE AND GOLD FISHES. 


UR picture represents some strangely shaped 
and gorgeous tropical fishes in an aquarium, 
pets that have become perfectly familiar to 

many in western lands, although their native home 
| 


is in the waters of China and other countries of 


the distant East The gold fish, for instance, is 
now so well known to us that it is diffieult to rea- 


lize that it is not a tenant of our own rivers or 





reservoirs; indeed, (ie common carp, which diff 
little and is a member of the same family (Cyprini 
de), although abundant in the rivers of all Euro- 
pean countries, is a native of the East, and .was 
only introduced into England at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Gold carp, or gold fish, 
are stated to have been brought from the East 
about eighty vears later. The fish is of common 


occurrence in a wild state in China and the warm 








parts of Japan, but it does not possess its well 
known golden-vellow color until domesticated 
In those eastern countri , especi in the fo 

mer, gold carp have been reared in a tame con |i 
tion for many eenturies, and are still kept ain 


porcelain reservoirs for the amusement of the 


ladies 

Dur ng the ] if centuries nt ¢ iptivity t! ] 
fish has unde ie changes, like t cat, the d 
the xX, and every other species ol ) stl n! 


mal, but in no case have the modifications been 
so varied and surprising. The most curious of all 
the forms of degeneration, a Chinese product, is 
the telescope fish, which has a close resemblance, 
in its peculiar shape and double tail, to the Ja- 
panese gold fish, but is rendered so much more odd 
by its eves, which project like opera-glasses, that 


one is led to suppose that Dame Nature must have 


been herself in a merry Chinese mood when she 
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h a monstrosity. The countless 


] 
ed 


by the gold fish under culture 


up as follows: 1, where the ver- 
is deformed; 2, where the fins 


and the dorsal fin is either ab- 
1 in size: 3, where the anal spine 
e the caudal is enlarged and is 


il 1obes. 


t petof the aquarium, and naturally, 


is the Paradise 


ves attention for the pe culiarity of 


nore costly one, 


ibits, as well as for the marvelous 
Ma- 


, Liven 


igs Ihe scientific name is 
, the beautiful long-foot 
for science is 

ut because of the length of some 
1 especially of the caudal lobes. 
tain for its becoming a leading 


ria. Nature has lavished on it 


eauty; it has perfect confidence, 
s respect by any other fish; it is 
in virtue of a peculiarity we 


it breeds readily and rapidly in 
ition. 
fish is a tiny creature but a few 
a compressed and oblong body 
f the gillopening is a distinctive 
family, but this defeet is sup- 
nce of a cavity above the gills, 
n elaborate apparatus consisting 
bone that branch and are folded 


1 compound coral They are 


vascular mucous membrane which 


ses of respiration, and the organ 
quantity of water for moistening 


fishes live both on vegetable and 


fish is a tenant of the fresh waters 
ina. The 


k in brilliance; 


long, broad tail rivals 
the body is bright 
. blue, and red, with transverse 

the margins of the gills are 
of blue, and 
shade varying from brown to a 


Phe 


ire a greenish 


female is to be re ognized by 


fins and less brilliant hues 
an aquarium, the Paradise fish 
the water should be kept luke- 
acious of life is it, owing to its 
of respiration—having an air 
that a 


rteen weeks in about five pints of 


in we have described 
e as lively as ever after the cru- 
was over. You can easily kill an 
stopping up its gills with mud, 
it affect the tiny Paradise fish. 
food, fragments will do, if 
} beef; 


wuarium with a few good water- 


any 


h as and it is well 


grated 


plants, so as to keep the water pure. The manner | 
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in which the nest is made is curious. The males 


constantly rise to the surface, swallow little air- 


bubbles, which they descend with and mix with 


the mud, until a nest about two-and-a-half inches 


broad and a third of that in height is formed, fre- 


quently in the shape of a divided nut. The male 
has enough to do to protect spawn from the 
mother. After three day he young are recog 
nizable, and they are on 8 ming out, only, 
however, to be recaptured by t mouth of their 


careful father, who still watehes over them in fear 


of their mother’s evilly disposed appetite After 
ten or twelve days, the infant Paradise fishes are 


able to look after themselves, and it is then high 


time to remove the old coupl lor the male parent 


no longer has a parental sense, but actually begins 


to destroy his offspring after the example of his 


spouse. The old pair commence building another 
nest in their new home in three weeks. Each 
brood numbers about a tl nd 


The more exposed the water to the sun’s rays, 


fish Not 


but sidewise 


so much the better for the Paradise 


only can it swim straight rd, 
and backward At play and when fighting, they 
assume more brilliant tints than c« mmon, but dur- 


ing the winter the colors are more sombre 


MRS. JAMISON’S RESURRECTION. 


1] 


is the reason he wants us to sit u 


OW very natural she looks, Miss Payne. 
It’s hard to believe she is dead.” 

“That's what everybody says, and that 
He 


is all wore out, and ‘Il try and sleep. You and I 


to-night 


will be alone down-stairs 
“The children 
“Oh! they took them awa It’s no 


having a 


vest rday. 


place for them, poor dear the 


better time than they have or a long time 


She never took pains to | em enjoy them- 


selves It would have heart ache to 
see that litthe Mamie try to ke care of those 
little bovs while she ru round enjoving herself 


I don’t wonder you look hocked, Mrs (rrey, but 


it’s the truth, and you know | aint one to mince 
matters. 


“Tf she could speak,” with a gl 


form in the next room, “sl! 


ce at the silent 
tell you that I 
it, and gave her some 
But small thanks I 
tossed that pretty 


talked with her once about 
pretty sound advice. for 
it. She 


much as told me to go 


cot 
head of hers, and as 
I was 


about my business 


nothing but a meddling old maid; and she went 
on in the same old way. A pretty home going to 
wreck and ruin, and as good a husband as ever 


trod shoe-leather driven to the bad for the want of 


a little comfort at home. It’s my opinion that the 
Lord thought it was time to interfere and save that 


family. His sister will come and keep house now, 


and they'll have a home,” 
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“Poor soul,” sighed Mrs. Grey, as she passed 
into the next room and uncovered the face of the 
dead. The words of the plain-spoken spinster 
hurt her. “How hard it must be to die and be so 
little missed; to have the little home brighter 
than before and the children better cared for. 
Can she know, I wonder? If so, what anguish 
must her soul endure.” 

How delicate were the hands that lay clasped 


“over the silent bosom—hands that had scorned 


to labor even when duty compelled! Cold and 
silent. Yes, silent without, but what a tumult 
within. 

“Is this death? and does my soul still linger to 
suffer its punishment on earth? Evan! O Evan! 
You will hear ! You do not want to think me dead- 
that cruel woman said so. Help me! Oh! help 
me /” 

But no sound passed the silent lips, not a quiver 
stirred the cold fingers. 

“Yes, I must be dead; but I never thought 
death like this—I thought I had long years be- 
fore me. © God! I have been a selfish, thoucht- 
less woman, but I did not mean to be wicked. 
Let me live to redeem the past. Hark! that 
woman is speaking. I must bear it all—yes, and | 
I deserve it all.” 

“Yes, she is very lovely; one cannot blame her 
when they look,” and Miss Payne’s voice softened 
as she gazed. “Evan Jamison has forgotten 
everything but what he promised her dying 
mother. She knew, and begged him to be patient. 

“You did not know her mother. Well, Melissa 
was her idol. Time and again I said to her: ‘ Mrs. 
Lake, you are spoiling that girl; some day you'll 
be sorry for it.’ But she would only say: ‘I had 
a hard, joyless life when I was a girl—I mean that | 
*Lissa shall enjoy herself.” So she pinched and | 
saved, that ’Lissa might have the finery she wished. 
She did all the rough work—sitting up often late | 
at night and overtaxing her strength “Lissa | 
shall have a happy life, she said when I re-| 
proached her 

“Well, by and by Evan Jamison came—the | 
best, most promising young man in town—and he | 
thought no one could make him as happy as that | 
little butterfly, and they were married. It’s gener- 
ally the way, if you notice—such girls always get 
good, sensible husbands. 

“Then Mrs. Lake not only drudged for ’ Lissa, 
but there was ’Lissa’s children, and the burden 
soon grew too heavy. She broke down very 
sudden at the last, and as she lay on her dying 
bed I heard her say over and over, ‘I have made 
a mistake, oh! such a mistake. Then she begged 
Evan to be patient. He promised, poor man, and 
I guess he has tried ; but it aint in human nature 


to stand everything, and I think his patience 
kinder give out at last.” 
“Tne funeral is to-morrow 


9 
‘ 
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“Yes, he said he would wait one night longer. 


You see it was so very sudden, and she looks so 
natural, he felt it might be a trance or something 
like that. But if you want to take a nap, Mrs. 


Grey, just do it. I’m used to sitting up.” 


“And this is my punishment. I am not dead, 
I know it now, but to-morrow they will bury me, 
for I cannot let them know.” 

So the long night of anguish passed, and the 


morning came. Every sense seemed acute to the 


miserable woman, although outwardly locked in a 


deadly sleep. She felt them lift her into the casket, 
she smelled the tuberoses as they placed the 
flowers around her, and as she felt Evan’s hot tears 
on her face, wildly strove to move, but in vain. 

“May I kiss her, papa,” said little Jack—* pretty 
mamma,” and warm, soft lips touched her own. 
Then mother love, such as never thrilled her 
heart before, swept in tumultuous waves over her 
soul. Brain and heart seemed bursting—and 
then—a cry of joy !—hurrying of feet—and tender 
hands bore her to her bed, where she swooned 
only to rally in a moment, and whisper, “ Evan, 
oh ! forgive Y a 

It is ten years since Melissa Jamison’s resurrec- 
tion, and no one would dream, to enter her well- 
ordered, happy home, that she had ever been a 
neglectful wife or careless mother. She is light- 
hearted and fond of pleasure still; but there is a 
dignity and earnestness in her manner that 
impresses a stranger deeply, whi'e to those who 
have known her from her childhood she has been 
a diflerent woman since the night she was born 
again. IpA RowLanp. 


DEAR HANDS AND FEET. 








ARLING mother’s hands and feet, 
Feeble, blistered, brown, and old, 
Years and years, to make life sweet, 


Sheltered from the heat and cold. 


They have kept their faithful trust, 
Take them up and kiss them now, 
Ere they falter back to dust — 
Kiss the hands and feet and brow. 


Child upon her bosom once, 
Clasp her to thine own to-day; 
Count no feebleness a wrong, 


She is weary, worn, and gray. 


Loving hands and faithful feet— 
Blessed fields, just shut from sight, 
Growing green, shall make rest sweet 
After mother says good-night ! 
Mary M. Bowen. 
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We come now to a land 
and grand of soul” 


desirable to speak—men 


lectual gifts and achievements 
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the carved figures of her sages and her bards, her! Christian era. It was during this period that the 
brave warriors and patriotic statesmen, and the} Parthenon, the Propylaia, and many edifices, both 
more majestic statues, marble and gold-ivory, of | sacred and civic, of ancient Athens, were not only 


her gods. From the long catalogue of names} commenced but completed. Always eager and 
associated with these works we select two of which! alert to carry out any public enterprise, the 
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INTERIOR OF PAKTHENON, 


briefly to speak—that of Pericles, the distinguished Greeks, like many of the early nations, thirsted 
patron, and Phidias, the sublimest master, of old for the glory of foreign conquest. Emboldened by 
Greek art. brilliant successes in defense of their country 

The noted administration of Pericles obtained against the Persians, they felt confident o1 qual 
about four hundred and forty years before the victory in aggressive warfare. But as their pas- 
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sion for fame preponderated over that of wealth or 


hei 


I 


empire, t imbitions were easily diverted from 


such pursuits by this pacific ruler, who devised for 


his pe opie 
. 


lo 


peace. this 
nearly every class or grade, was called into the 
service of the public, from whose well-filled trea 


sury every individual was promised such remune 
ration as that | aid to those who served their coun 
try as soldiers and marines. 


The sculptor Phidias, who. like Hiram of Tyre, 


HOME 


better and nobler enterprises of 


end a grand army of laborers, of 
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for the marvelous tact, sagacity, and moderation 
for which the great leader was eminent in the con 
duct of all public afluirs 

As such have been so often and minutely given, 
it would seem superfluous to ofler descriptions ot 


the various buildings of the Acropolis, or, indeed, 


other of the great works of Athenian architecture 


and sculpture, than which 


“ne'er shone—or shall—a morn 


On aught more sumptuous or divine.” 


Some conception of their great number and mag 


nitude may be gained from the fact 
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PROPYLAIA AT ATHENS. 


seems to have neen a versatile genius and master 


of design in many branches, was made general- 


issimo of this vast host of workmen. The immense 


inized into divisions and subdivisions, 


body was org 


over each of which presided other master work- 


men leaders and directors. Thus this mighty 


as 


undertaking was ordered with such admirable svs- | 


tem that it proceeded with a facility and speed 


unsurpassed, even in modern times. Greek nature 


was, however, very human, and more than once 


jealousy and other sources of discord rose, calling 


that from them both ancient Rome and 
Athens have quarried mate 
that 


Louvre, the London 


modern 
works e 


rials for their grandest : 
the Vatican, the 
Museum, and al! the great galleries of 
art in Europe are richly stocked with 
statues, bas-reliefs, and exquisite frag- 
ments of facades, fri 


and capitals, while no small share of 


Ka Ze8, moldins s, 


them have suffered utter demolition 


from the fiendish use of gunpowder 


and yet the rocky summit of the 
Acropolis presents a sublimer mass of 
ruins than are found elsewhere in all 
the world, the beauty of which, also, 


it is well worth 


behold. 


a journey over seus 
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The splendor of the Propylaia or 
Portico of the Athenian citadel may 
be indicated by a statement of its 
cost, a sum equivalent to twenty mil 
lion dollars of our own national cur- 
rency, while the Parthenon, or Tem 
ple of Minerva,* was built at a 


corresponding expense ; and it is im 
portant to add that under the admira- 
ble financial supervision of Pericles, 
these 
half absorbed 
superfluous and dishonest officials, con 
the like, but that they 


value of 


amounts were not either one- 


or perhaps pilfered, by 
tractors, and 


express the naterials used 
and the well-merited pay of labor in 
their construction. In their erection 


and embellishment were employed 
marble, ivory and gold, ebony, cypress, 
and other choice woods while in nearet 


lor more distant relation to the work there was no 


*The Parthenon was of pure Doric. a hundred feet in 
breadth, and two hundred and twenty-six feet in lengt! 
of unusually light and slender proportions for its styles 
naves by two rows of 


| Its interior was divided into three 


ecolu ns, each bearing a superimposed row, and was 
also divided transversely rhe front and larger divisi n 
contained the famous colossal statue of Minerva by 


remonies and celebra- 
was the treasury of the 


ct 


| Phidias, and was the hall for 
while that iu the 


rear 


tions 


State. 
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art or trade, and but few of the lower industries, | dalton of the conquering Goths, for the so-called 
which were not represented. | protecting deity fairly affrighted the barbarians 

Crowning the Acropolis, and towering far above ; by its silent and awful grandeur. <A still more 
the Parthenon, was one of the masterpieces of | exquisite statue of Minerva, forty feet in height, 
Phidias, the gigantic statuc of Athené Promachus. | stood at the entrance of the Parthenon, executed 
This statue was cast from the spoils gathered by | by the same artist. Its body was of ivory and its 
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STATUE OF OLYMPIAN JOVE IN GOLD AND IVORY. 


the Greeks from the field of Marathon, and out of | drapery of solid gold. In its right hand, uplifted 
which the Persians had intended to construct a/| and extended, it supported a statue of Victory ; 
monument of their expected victory. From_its| its left clasped a spear of gold, and the armor of 
colossal size and the flashing of its burnished | the head was of the same rare metal. 

golden plate, it could be seen for many miles out Prominent among other productions of this tran- 
upon the Mediterranean. In after time it was} scendent genius which were scattered throughout 
the means of saving the Acropolis from the van-| Greece were the two statues of Jupiter—one 
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guardin Olympicum, or Temple of Jupiter, of imagination. It is quite unknown at what 
at Athi 1 the other in the great national plane of improvement left by Thespis, but it is 
temple ympian Jove, at Elis. he last certain that dramatic art att ed its tinished state 
named i ved to have been the greatest during the Periclean é lt was now that the 
triumph f which the world has any knowl-| play-wagon was a thi past, and upon the 
edge. | vcred vrove of Altis, adjacent to southern decliv ty ol that muaucnetl hill. wher 
the tel » thousands of statues of gods, | so much of Greek interest culminates, stood a su 
heroes | istrious Greeks, upon no small | perb structure of Pentilic marble, dedicated to t 
numily 1 the name of Phidias was in od of pleasure, and « ithe Theatre of Di 
scribed Phe ven partiality of Pericles for the sius. Upon its forty rising tiers of sittings da 
sculpt jealousy of less-favored artists, | a sembled no less th enty to thirty thie 
An uw finally brought against him of spectators, to be eit ! 1 or instructed 
havin ted for himself and his patron | those comedies and tragedies in which the Gr 
some s reasure set apart for the drapery | literature is remar! fluent. The drama w 
of the Athens, to which we have re in fact, a part of the f Bacchus, the G 
ferred. } ticipation of such an emer- ol Pleasure, and the the e was, therefore, 
gency, | | ingeniously arranged the iden temple of religion 
dress 0 less about her that it could be In front of the stage t in altar to the 
easily I | weighed soon alter, a | er before which sat th pri f Bacchus upon s re 
fal ta le to Pericles, arose it hich of marble beautifull) | Upon the stage, t 
tim 4 imprisoned, ind shortly er | contests of the gods, e ¢ f the fabul 
died suspicion of havin received ages, the historic « ected with tl 
poison | i wars of the Greel ed, while scen 
All he drama ma pr h s he 1 wholly pro} hetic in « I ere often pre 
terested ime of Phes ‘ 10 flo ied | s nted In the e. it l \ ho carried lis 
about y previous to the period we have iudience to the utm ‘ f excitement, 
been 1 at that time mounted tl who is regarded bs Lin pal le master 
mova ‘on acting also the first t: edy tragedy. Again, s t I lem ! 
in Atl | ipparatus was mounted upon) ft ll upon the ear of nd tearful asset 
wheel yout from place to pl bly. ™ hoe es | | ed (it 
altoget entertuinment, ind ad t d | with st ‘ ‘ li he « 
rude ll imagine, whether we e into periences, and tl completely the 
accoun ctual qu ilitv of tl | lay orthe sym] ithies of tl 
mecha on of the “boards” on which Kuripides was 1 ind ] } 


it was ») It appears there wa me deli- His productions, ve in style, we 





cacy ol respecting the } itror e of the salted with the max! } pts of Socrate 
institu } irt of at least one member of, 10! the poet il of the celebrate 
Atheni Solon, the old Greek Solomon, | Sage. A large spa 1 the orchestra and 
is cred i i ing question d the moral pro the audience wa ( pl ther set of yy 
priety telling or listening to the telling formers, whose part it luring or betweet 
of so n the acts, to represent priate demonst 
But 1 : were too intensely poetical in tions, the supp« sed e1 raised in the specta 
their ¢ rain at this gnat of a question | rs by the stage-actor ld iimers. Thiscor 
about a x which promised so much pleasure tributed what is termed the Greek chorus, a featur 


oe wholly unknown to the modern drama. 











* g statue was from fifty to s e faet . 1 : os 
th itue was from fifty to xty feet Of the old Greek a have but limited 
high o f elve feet In one hand he held | led re . » 1 kil 
ne “lee Somethir f t ofession sk 
a life-s i the other a tall seeptre sur- _—™ _ B nite ; prot pone - 
maou iité ye tre wasof Of Aristophanes has come to us, by which 
various r wood appears that he was gif t only in the lin 
laid w 1 had .. ° . ‘. 
inlai ! ! original wit and droll largely in that 
on itf s in relief. The footstool) rested - : . ‘ 
’ : sesh imitation that he | t es and manners ¢ 
on fou e pedestal on whi e Whole was 
raised vith fivures in relief every man in Ather mmand, and could 
A moder s attempted a restoration of this! likewise effect the vari ls of the brute cre 
and other l ivory statues, wit! ireful plates ation. 
and descrir S. All the great artists who were con- . . R 
tomporaries or | ih Pisthien waied ot Cite aad tie Comedy among the Greeks was finally carried 
statue o 4 r Minerva The golden drapery of beyond its legitimate sphere, the harmless, impet 
Atheneé seer t ve been so laid on as to be movable; sonal attack of the follies and excesses of the ace 
for when the arti-t was accused of peculation, he hac r * : j : : 
- "s peculation, he had it) Phe satirical wits were emploved in the interests 
taken off a eighed. The entire weight of gold is : = a oar 
said to have een about forty taleuts—in our money of private revenge and by social and politic al fae 


over half a million of dollars. | tions, taking up for these purposes the events and 
‘ 








ied 
er- 
ure. 


asts 
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und 

















personages of real life. The odes of Archilochus 
were especially caustic and incisive, and in some 
instances quite as eflective as the sword, as objects 
iwainst which they were aimed either fled their 


country or committed self-destruction 


The strong 
irm of the law finally interposed, und this danger- 
ous abuse of the freedom of the drama was 
checked, 

We can easily conceive of the political uses 
Which the drama might subserve in an ace to 


hich the press was unknown, and that to the same 


evils to which the latter is subject, the former migh 


-equally liable. Ut is, indeed, a question whether 
the publicity wich is sometimes 


vained throuch the modern new pa- 


per is less envi e than that which 
efell the ill-starred mortal who was 

wht before the peopie in the 
incient Athenian « i 


curs the name of Aristocles— better 
Known as Plato and s called on ae- 
count of the magnilicent breadth of 


forehead which he carried On the 


orthwest of Athe ran the classic 
Cephissus, 1 er-course, 
hich, “murn ! through 
olive rove | i ¢ ith « lisite 
int nd planted ‘ ceest of 
wers This grove iginally 
pert ined to the estate of Academus 
opulent Athenian, was, according 


some authorities, purchased by 
Plato, while by others it is asserted 


lat it came into his possession by in- 


eritance. It was h t he estab- 
shed the fan . hilosophy 
{\ h he is tl edited f der, 
t nich was re ba 1 ed 
whines of Soe which Plato 
yas a dk voted follows for no one 


ore fully comprehended the ideas, 
principles, and doctrines of this creat 
master than did this, his favorite pupil, 

There is an ancient legend which 
describes Plato as a sort of divinity, 
ind that he appeared to Socrates in dreams | 
long before he was known by him—once in 


he form of a swan singing the sweetest « 
mgs, and then soaring away to the skies. At 
he period of his entrance into active life, 
\thenian politics had become so corrupt that 
» man of purity and integrity could aspire to 
take part in public affairs ; much less could one of 
Dlato’s contemplative tastes and noble genius afford 
to waste his energies in these worse than idle pitr- 
uits. Having once learned how “sweet and 
blessed a possession philosophy ma he soucht the 
constant companionship of Seerates until the day | 
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of the latter’s martyrdom. After this event multi- 
tudes of the serious minded and studiously inclined 
“i uth of Athens throneed to hear his instructive 
and charming lectures. But the persecutors of 
Socrates threatened the safety of his followers, 
and for some years an exile, Plato, disguised as a 
merchant, traveled in Egypt, Persia, China, and 
Palestine, where he became acquainted with the 
art, learning, and religion of these nations, and it 
is possible that the idea of God and the future 
immortal state of man was made known to him 
He lived to the rij e 
Such were his high and per- 


through the Jewish Rabbis. 


age of eighty years. 
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fect views concerning duty and virtue as essenti 
to life in the present state, as well as preparatory 
to the happiness of the hereafter of the soul, that 





by the ancient fathers he was regarded as an apostle 
and preacher of righteousness, even as Socrates, 
the creat master of ethies, was regarded as a fore- 


1 


runner of Christ. Jn the litany of the early 


Church we find mserted, Sancti Socrates, 
nobis. 

And so at any length might we run on in this 
most inviting line of thought and inquiry, into 
the art 
“Whatever,” says one. “may be the future of 


and learning of this ancient people. 





Athens, her past is secure. Her réle is magnifi 


cent. Her mission is sure to be accomplished 
When m« ! longer Wish to drink at the foun 
tains of t vilization and relinement, they will 
cease to study the arts, language, and literature of 
Greece.” HARRIETTE Woop. - 


MEMORY’S PICTURES. 





UT of the past and over the parapet of years 


childish | girlish faces seem looking at me 
to-ni eckoning thought and heart back 
to lings memories for a time; and how can 
I choose | turn, lured as I am by the vivid view 
of their faces, wearing, as I see them, the smile, 
the look, t ince, the expression, with which, 


beyond the rampart over which they look and 
beckon to me, I was daily so familiar? The vision 


seems like a fragrant breath from a sunny clime 


from a land of blossom—and I turn with the foot 
prints of n ry and enter, seeming greeted 
almost to the sense by the ripple of childish 
laughter, s id is it all. 

Ah! merry little Anna, grown to girlhood, cap- 
tured, in n, by one whom vou had ensnared in 
the mes! f your witchery, and by him borne 
proudly , to the far-off land of the “ golden 
gate,” where are you now? Has the little spot of 
the Occident that you have called “home” been 
made the brighter by your sunny presence and 
buoyant chee: and are you still there? And 


Ellen—sedate little Ellen, pink of propriety, 

always saying to refractory ones, “ teacher wouldn't 

like us to do that”—what has been your destiny 

since, grown to pensive maiden, you became the 
9 


wife of Professor ——? Has your “reflective 


turn of mind” been of substantial aid to him in 





his resear ; after scientific lore? And “little 
Bounce, e used to call her, fidgety “ littl 
Bounce,” t very contrast of Ellen in every par- 
ticular, wh is she? How vividly I see her 
jostling I nto her full share of space on the 
“ recitat ench” and hear her say, “ Please sit 
along d the rising inflection which marked 
the r aving wrapped up in it, somehow or 
other, erative, to disregard which was to 
invite a f the black eves not pleasant to en 
counter nder if she still jostles and elbows 
her wav th: the wider sphere of the woman’s 
life? o1 the p of sorrow, usual to most lives, 
come to | so, teaching her lessons of forb« 
ance an “ Little Bounce !” dear, fiery 
sprite, | | look on you again 

How t last they come with the rapid 
turn of the idoscope of memory, as it groups 
them with as tions in which figure many whose 
looks and nal tones seem so familiar, and vet 
whose nan ve slipped away among forgotten 


things, to tantalize with vain eflorts to recall them 
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Yet there are the fa 
filled with wonder, o 


es, wreathed with smiles, 


tWist 


grievance, the magnitude 


sufferer, at the time, ov 


wry faces I see that of litth 


the exceeding red head 
embodiment of the m 
often resulting in some 
little scapegrace —hen 
associated with him 


still ring out as, with 


words, placing so em! h 


letters that, by the tir 
reached, memory has 
whereupon, necessarily 
pronunciation possible 
But there was at 
manly fellow, yet 
thrill yet, as I see t! 


myself and feel my « 


scious of admiration? 


erwi 


} 

nal 

md 
I 


He 


ed awry over some 
which was to the 
ing. Among the 
‘| 


J 


n Jones,” him of 


freckled nose, the very 
iweravating mischief 
viventure to the lithe 
wry face so clos« 1 
distinetly his tones 
voice, he spells his 


space between the 


he end of the word 


1 to recall the first 


ws the most ludicrous 


Jir a larger, more 


What! a queer litth 


lize again the regret ey 


the spelling-class I 
Why, indeed Was 
young eyes? and wa 
Apollo thus fallen? 1] 
ing-point. He was 
could not brook defeat 
eyes he could not end 
the greater diligence 
Miles of space, ere lo 
graphically, thus nipy 
nity for a mutual, but 
ripen. Now,in his: 


ermine. I trust it is 1 


lord, who claims pre-empt 


that I did feel a flush 


since, there came to me 


fy 


that judge’s bench, especi 


himself the bearer of 


A little farther ba 
of Sarah N— ‘upp 
N——, somewhat my 


day,” and I hear he 


“Rain! and after reiterat 


tages of this fructifving 
come, as distinctly as 
words, “ Were it not f 
eternal drouth all the 
Next, a “small boy 
mission to be allowed t 


and, with triumph in | 


eve, he announces his sul 


Rooster! The—rooster 
The smiles are quit 
seat, but I do not join in 
heart is witness that I 
the “composition class 


début. With blushing 


utter the caption of my « 
| 





lances turned 
face blush, cor 
it if I do rea 


1 when onee, i 





this same Jim 
Apollo of h 
ition to seen 
ere was the turr 
I, and his prid 
1 I, in wh 
rtification, hence 
need him rapidly 
ed between us, 2 
bud the opportu 
poken, admiration t 
rie wears a judge 
to mv own liege 
right to mv smiles, 
isure when, not long 


nt greeting from 


the liege lord was 


vears turn, as the face 


kind, but dull Sarah 


It is “composition 
nee her subject 
the many advar 

ion of nature, agair 

first heard, the sage 

there would be a 


isked special per 
mounts the rostrur 
ind victory in hi 
ind reads: “ The 
very—pretty bird 

is he resumes his 

n, for my palpitating 


en given a place in 


d this is the day of my 


face 


say, 


nd trembling tone | 
‘ Education !’ Hav 








iles, 
long 
rom 


was 


face 
rah 
tion 
ject 


van 
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“ 


ing enunciated this, I proceed: “ Education is a 


good thing. We all ought to have a education. 
Let us all try to geta education.” It is suflicient 
proof of the wisdom of choice in selecting these 
three utterances to say that they proved thoroughly 
useful and subserved my purpose well, for I found 
them equally appropriate in some half a dozen 
“compositions,” which I had to vary only by 


change of caption to “ Honesty !’ “ Temperan e |” 


or “Industry | 
As I look, the faces take on the changes of re- 


as the case might be 


treating years, passing from those of childhood to 
girlhood and youth, ind I see close beside nie 
“neck to neck” in school-day efforts to excel, her 
of the beautiful brunette type, my closest friend, 
Sue B——. 


myself, and I see it by hers, as it was then, “ ex- 


My own tace seems projected beyond 


ceeding fair” of tint and crowned with soft tresses, 
some three or four shades lighter than now. Such 
a contrast beside her rosy cheeks, black eves and 
hair, and dark complexion of that rich, rare type 
] have never seen equaled but once since! We 
were inseparable, and throughout the “ seminary” 
And we 


built our castles, she and I, in which each was to 


were known as “the lily and the rose.” 


climb to eminence in the literary world, and we 
were always to be near each other, and near friends 
and helps mutually Dear girl! whether here or 
gone to the “unseen,” I somehow feel just as sure of 
a place in her heart now as then. But our castles ? 
What of our castles? She married a doctor who 
made for her a home beyond the Mississippi—a 
home in which little lips learned to say “Mamma.” 
And 1? Well, I have journeyed from the “sunny 
Southland,” in which we then dwelt, “ eastward.” 
And my castles? I look back on the débris of 
many, and turn to the future, where 1 still see 
others of less pretentious proportions. 

But again I turn back, and I see a look of awe 
on the young faces, and all seem stepping with 
gentler tread and speaking in hushed tones, for 
Belle—gentle Belle—the reverse of what her name 
might indicate, is lying quiet and still, with waxen 
hands folded over the pulseless heart, and her 


place is Vacant among us. And we miss her! how 
And how hard to realize that 


we shall still miss her: that the flowers of the 


much we miss her! 


coming spring will bloom upon her lowly bed, 
that nature will again put on her robe of green 
and purple, decking herself anew with life, but we 
shall still miss the loved one gone—still feel her 
place vacant. We almost shrink from thought of 
the bloom, for she was to have been our next 
“Queen of the May.” 


hearts, what a myth was the more real world to 


Ah! to our young, untried 


which she had gone the world ot clearer skiés 
and richer bloom, whose portals she had entered, 
to be crowned with fairer beauty and “ more abund- 
ant” life. 


we see her now! 


And how radiant to look upon, could 
How dull our sense, surrounded 


by a beauty we do not see, filled with a melody 
we do not hear! “ Awake, O thou that sleepest! 
and Christ shall give thee light.” “O slow of 
heart!” 

Here I dropped my pencil, and with stilled fin 


| gers sat musing on the tapestry memory had been 


weaving before me in varied tint of soft and 
bright. The clock ticked on, and now I am star 


tled by the lateness of the hour as the strokes from 
a neighboring steeple count more than I had 
thought. Have I been in a land of spices? Surely 


the aroma of none but pleasant memories has 
floated about me, and, wrapped in the subtile 
sheen, I turn from tablet to pillow. 


Mrs. A. L. WASHBURN. 
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AMES I, one day when hunting, rode on be- 
fore his dogs and huntsmen to seek for lun- 
cheon He rode up to the inn at Muiden 
head, quite ravenous. He rolled him:-elf off his 
horse and shonted for the lundlord Beef and ale 
~4 pastv—anything! The landlord, careless of 
stray guests, shrugged his shoulders There was 
nothing ready but one roast, and the worshipful 
Vicar of Bray and his curate were already busy at 
that. Perhaps they might, as a favor, allow him 
to join them. King James caught at the offer, 
strode up-stairs, knocked at the door, and asked 


permission. The Vicar churlishly scowled up from 
his full and smoking platter. The Curate, jovial 
and hearty, begged James to be seated. The King 


sat down and plied a good knife and fork. He 


tossed off his ale; he told racy stories; he made 
both his reluctant and his willing host roar with 
laughter. 

At last the bill arrived. The Curate put 
down his money with careless frankness; the 
Vicar paid his bill gloomily; but the luckless guest 
could not pay at all. Eh, mon, he’d left his purse 
behind him in his other breeks! The Vicar saw 


n 


) joke in this matter, and flatly refused to pay for 


the suspicious stranger The happy and guileless 


Curate expressed his pleasure in being able to 
make some return for the amusement he had _ re 

ceived, and paid the stranger's share Then the 
three men went out on to the balcony \ hunts- 
man came riding up, and, seeing the King, leaped 


off his horse and went down upon one knee in the 


street. The sullen Vicar threw himself at the 


feet of James and implored forgiveness; to which 
King James replied : 

“T shall not turn you out of your living—you 
shall remain Vicar of Bray; but I shall make my 
good friend the Curate a canon of Windsor, whence 


he will be able to look down both upon you nd 


your Vicarage.” 
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MY WIFE’S DECEASED SISTER. of personal loss when she died, altlough they had 


; seen her only two or three times. But the remem 

Y wife's deceased sister was named Sarah—| brance, brief as it was, of the | idiant young girl 

i Sarah R lolph Perkins ~and my wife's —the mistress of Old Oaks nd its many acres 
name Molly Stow. Miss Sarah Ruan- whose stately movements were those of a young 
dolph Ps vas very beautiful and an heiress. | queen, heightened their d ntment when, the 
She was br ht up by her crandmother and twe following year, | married a very young girl, without 
ht every word and act pertect wealth or prestige little Molly Stow, blushing 


uunts, Wh 
ent beauty and 


ind shy, the half-sister of the gi 


ter-colors exquisitely ; she played 
beautiful in my eyes, but 


she paint 
on the har} ! had a charming 
danced with grace and dignity not yet in theirs, 


voice—tinely heiress—and far more 


trained—and s! 




















' 
‘ 
a * X 
“) RAN HASTILY UP-STAIRS IN TIME TO SURPRISE MOLLY IN TEAR 
id, with all these accomplishments, she was an About six months after Molly began honseix 
admiral eper, and had a clear and sound | ing—it was in a very simple wav—she surpris¢ 
jud rment revard to the management of her me by saying that, if [ did not object, she wo 
estate, which s a large one. This beautiful like to invite old Mrs. Perl ind her two dancl 
young wo the centre of so many hopes and ters—her step-grandmother a 1 aunts—to spend a 
ambition 1 ardent desires. died of a fever at week with her. She had been thinking, as | 
iwenty-tw nd was henceforth immortally young knew, of the emptiness of their great house, and 
and fair—) t, with that perfection whi h only its gloom, since the one young creature in it had 
the early dead can attain passed away. 
My father and mother had hoped that she might [ raised my eyebrows a little at her proposal. 


be my wife, and they grieved with almost a sense “Oh! please don’t object!” she suid. 
































MY WIFE’S DE 
“Would they amuse—ITeaven forbid the levity! 
interest you ?” ] asked 
She said “No;” but it was a long time before 
she said it. 

Are you proud of your hous keeping ?” I in- 
quired again, rather mercilessly; for bread was 
still a mystery in Molly’s eyes, and she had un 
feiened reverence for her cook as for one learne 
In secret arts, 


“No! no!’ she rey 


plied, with tears in her eves; 


“but they are so lonel they keep listenin lor 
my sister and remembering her always; and her 
room Is so empty.’ 


I did not object again, and thev came \ 


might have been foretold, our cook was taken ill 
and had to leave, a second cousin, young and 
experience 1, taking her place for the week Phe 


truth was, that Mary Ann had no liki for the 
personal supervision and criticism of the Misses 


i rkins 


It seemed as if “the stars, in their courses,” 
fought against the muflins and the coflee during this 
memorable WeCK Mrs. Perkins was the ltirst t 
Spe ik: 


“Would you not like to have some of your sister 


Sarah's recipe {or ead. mv dear She 
stood the whole subject most t rough] 


“Oh! ves,” cried M ratefully ; “indeed, I 
should be very l ] ‘ 
“And as for coffee, mamma,” added Miss Nar 


cissa, as if she I conscientiously aroy i 
subject it this 7 e was the! t «le l 
aroma about Sarah’s cotlee ”—with a regretful tone 
‘She ilwavs n | t ith her own hands when 
the cook was not wel nd it really was almost a 
relief when that occurred—evervthing was s per- 
fect under Sarah's pe supervision 

The color m ed ft Mollw’s face . she felt 
that it was anythi uut perfect under direc 
tions 

“Do not think we are censuring , Moll 
said Miss Jane, loo it Molly with her glasses 
pushed back a litt y 1 are very your x5 v ith 
a forgiving al and have never had the same 
careful training and instruction that vour dear 
sister had from her earliest childhood. She learned 
every accomplishment and useful art under mam 
ma’s guidance and inspection, as we ourselves did 
ind I must sav, she even surpassed us in accuracy 


We know that vour mother died when vou wer 


very voung, and you had no relatives to take 


charge of you in the same wav. Your aunt, my 
dear, had a great deal of levity in her character 


and did not understand the true system of educa- 
tion.” And Miss Jane folded up her gloves ar 
replaced them in the case 

“We understand p rfectly how to make altow 
ances,” added Miss Narcissa, with an “as-from-a 


pedestal” air, which characterized her remarks 


Molly did not answer these strictures in words. 
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She came often to ask their advice in regard to 
er of housewifery, and her sweet meek- 


ness in accepting their suggestions and censures 


did, | think, m ) them toward her to such a 
degree that thev re lly loved her But even this 
nterest \ hara vy: for they evidently con- 
idered themselves as fulfilling a philanthropis 
ork in pointing out the shadow of failure in any 


pl £ 
grew | ile and quiet, and | hard|l re 1 ed y 
Litlile IM puUulsive sunshiny Moll it ali in t s 
le re, grave, little | ekeepe! 
Qn the fifth day, my father and mother were 
invited to dine with our guest It I 
} e f ! ind cere! ! ‘ wi the 
I | hear aetests, and Lite ail Cl my 
father and I fled to the st om to enjoy 
there the relief of silence. The « opened at 
one end the hall, and the end nly 
a | ed I the { msery i ‘ ~ 
Ver he elder ladies came in to look at th 
flower 1 I heard Miss Narciss ve 
est to M vy that the ¢ dener re n s 
L repr { the best of servants ves eY 





to be repeated to Molly when ] 
( ite s much ot her com] injonshiy @ ] Wished : 


ut Miss Narcissa’s next remark, as if reverting t 


i previous conversation, did not excit asm 

“Tt was an inscrutable dispensation, as vy e 
s i! mv a r Madar nd but for it I elleve 
I h ise] ids wi ld | Ve heen eve 1? e ¢ Sely 

ted Perl s our niece might | ! i 
more | marriage road I ed \ 
n hie wineed a li e at this but voi s 
nearness t the identity of erests ( I 

ol e two es es, by rad Sarah 

is hi l \ lik ill | ive remal S ere 
with 1 t iered I 4 un tor ! hy 
desirable, and when your son begat st naturally 
to devote | ell to the society f ir dear ect 
immediat fter his introductt to he t the 
Hunt ball—vouremember how radiant her be 
W on it oceasior we ill de ided tl] ve 
’ dd oppos v decision of s. Bu S 
we col lk not foresee the end.” 

My mother was very sympathetic, and she spoke 
f the exquisite beautv and grace of the voung 
irl, on whom she had looked with peculiar inter 
est 

‘Mollv has a good heart,” said Miss Jane, so] 
emnly, “but her sister Sarah—”’ I did not hear 


the conclusion, for I saw a little figure in pale blue 


rise from the low chair near the hall-door and 
; 


flit noiselessly up-stairs. 


“By Jove!” exclaimed my father, whom I had 
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thought d “That’s rough—to be always Molly sat down before the piano, and touched a 
thrustin \ y out for the dead.” few sweet chords, then be nt ing “ Auld Robin 
My fat! 1 grown very fond of my little} Grey.” Her voice wa » tender and clear that 
wife. I< ut, however, to agree with him, | after she ceased the sweet notes seemed to be sing 
but ran h p-stairs in time to surprise Molly} ing on still in our heart My father brushed 
in tears. away a tear hastily from his dear old eyes, and for 
She w l tell me what was the matt r,| the first time Mrs. Perkins came une xpectedly XK 
though 1 crying, and sat by me very | the front in Molly’s pr 
quietly, head on my shoulder and her “My granddaughter & en told me that 
hand in her sister had the sweet \ e she had eve 
“T sl to tell you something, Molly—if | heard. I considered it t! terly partiality, 
you wi e—about your sister.” but Sarah had excellent t and understood 
Moll music thoroughly I a 1 now, my dear 
Si ked in me,’ she said, “to be! that she was entirely right ir voice,” 
jealous n dead sister, but 1 was si Miss Narcissa and M Jane did not venture 
wretc! remark after this unpre ted desertion of their 
oa ed not have felt so, my darl-! parent, and my mother ! lenly over to 
ing, for | her lover. Molly looked up| Molly’s side and kissed the forehead. 

4 in surp! ught I should fall in love with Phe ordeal had ends triumph, for Molly 
her, for beautiful; but the truth was, | had won thei> love M Jane’s and Miss 
I fell in | ome one else first, Narcissa’s—although the } d their consist 

The } on Molly's brow deepened into | ency by suggesting on the t of their vi 
one of d that the pudding v l ‘ with a diflerent 

we S I | had been li tening to her | \ sauce, the recip ld copy ior 
ing, and le some very gallant speech—t her from her sister Sarah's MS. cookerv-book 


I had ink it would be a very pleasant \. TAYLOR, 
thing to er—when she stopped me w 


a litth ‘You would please me better if 


you wi me of the things that really PRAYER OF THE BRITTANY FISHER- 
terest } id ‘It isa mistake to think MAN. 


that we nothing but idle compliments 

and jest ested against her disbelief, but “Keep me, my God; 1 t is small, and Thy 
she shook nd smiled. ‘I have a far ean is so wide.” 

about y |, suddenly, ‘which will prov Y EEP me, my God 

wo you ne friendship I have for you \ My boat is sn tosses to and fro 

I know ich will make vou earnest som« - Oer Thy wid the great ships 
day if it, because the soul in it will £0; 

awaken noblest in yours. May I show) Keep me from all the ] f the deep, 

it to you - ened her cabinet, and gave me | Speak to the waves, and e winds to sleep; 
an oval 3 look at, of the sweetest, dear Surely, my little boat land, 

est fact , half child still—that I had | Except Thou hold the | 1 Thy hand! 
ever ser got everything she had been s : 

ing until ed me by softly touching th Keep ine, my sd ; 

picture, az with a laugh of pleased amus Poor, timid fisher on : a 

ment at l gaze: ‘Ah! I see my in Toward the hav. oe ' Sig be 

was a t You will love my little si I stretch my longing hand the tide ; 

when vou her, and she has just the character But oh! my boat sah costes - » wide! 

that wi : Phi ves Of SOrrow ; st 

“yy is t ture ?” asked Molly. Keey me, my God, o1 l l iN t last! 

“Tt y , FT Bar’ you from that first look, L. M. Burn. 
and your v it before you did, my darling — . - : 
You are not j now ?” ; ae health is cate] ll are } fited 

Molly’s hand stole softly over my lips, but she}, "OOD (lOXt 1 IS Gl cain Soda r geet 
A ont on ‘cet Cheers by ntact oo heal ‘| é I}] ar hee 

’ j - oy | catching, and the most heal person is depresse¢ 

“Don’t itl we had better go down stairs “Ha Weta HTT ie 

As we we! my father asked for some music,| > °°"® mane we 
and Miss Jane, in an aside to my mother, r MANY persons fancy tl elves friendly when 
marked, how ming ladies now were taught | they are only officious. The nsel not so much 
the exq xccomplishment of music as it| that you should become wise as that they should 
should b« be recognized as teachers of wisdom. 
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THREE WISE WOMEN OF GOTHAM. when—when my heart is full. J don’t scorn your 
noney, dear. here’ll be sore need of it for the 

By Emmy Reap anp Marian C. L. Reeves. | 0" ariel es hei sade 
funeral and the like. But it’s not help I want in- 
doors. Besides, there’s the children—do you 
CHAPTER IV. | think it’il matter much if I let them do as usual ? 


“ But is there for the night a resting-place . a 
A roof f t wd u t lay. ‘Specially since poor mother’s been right 
A I I when the 8i0 agark hours evgin. . 
bad VE WAVS 8 t el ( tu S r 
May 1 he da pike from y lace I . ; them ; I ‘ {nd 
Viiv eel ‘Fak ty you'd never stand the noise they ike, you that 





in any 1 but had always en talk vour cares. Do whatever is | : 
care ¢ helped Id Iw it Bar Ho} and A $ 
Therefore it was not to be expected, that now, in| yoice broke dowt 
the first great shock, the first real experience i “ Dear heart, itll be soon vou’'ll be there 
her life, she would prove helpful. She did 1 wamnonded’ Toe bravele. “And till then. wid 
know what to do, but obey the doctor's direction ¢ ee k of vou. if ’m not. I would like to know ? 
to lie down and keep quiet. So, throwing herself) But PI t bother vou. Just v l 1 and 
down, dressed as she was, on the bed, and trving | keep set. and I’ll call you when breakfast is 


to count the hours since Lee had roused her, her ready 


eves closed, and the addition became obscure: and| But to fall asleep was impossible. It was after 
then at last she fell fast asleep. , ssing i f } n } he 
So fast, that when Lee looked in, she had no! midst of vy } hts even 1 painful than 
fear of wak | is she drew d ‘ 1, her dreams, tl Annis ma } d rs 
and shut out tl rlight ‘Let her sk Phe fy 9 he hesi 
lon i ‘ thought Lee, havi mina ited en etore I ed Ul ! ind 
dark. went 
Then she went into the children’s garret, and For the first time in her life. she stood in the 
threw herself beside the sleeping baby, lis midst of a busy. working kitchen The small 
over the past nd giving short, startled s|] ewife had tied a great apron over her dress 
into the f \ I ! I I 1 leaning over the stove, paving divided 
ind poor n I « tell how she waged " ¢ ry king fry Be 
it all vhile a tiny elf jumped and da linas ore 
Thoughts and fears enough to keep Lee’s eves wav before the babv she was bidden t umuse 
wide open, even if the grief for her dead had left | and while she only irritated by her grimaces, she 
her a hope for sleep and oblivion. ade noise enough to cover up the baby’s cries of 
But the baby would not hear of sleep after the | rage 
sun was up: and Lee was glad not to keep qui Annis s 1 hewildered. But the sudd nen 
Then the sparrows chirped, and Dolly t ¢ of the do tracted the a f both 
awakened baby and nurse; and of course Lee’s quickly fol- 
It was some hours afterward, that Lee heard a! lowed 
little movement in Annis’s room: and gently “Oh. I hoped vou would sleep until breakfast ! 
knocking, brought in a cup of coflee Lee cried, half vexed. “ As if you could, poor 
~ 2 th t \ ! | before breakfas ime¢ dear nd \ 1 ivi there | \ ~ \ h noth 





Annis did edientl It was entirely ce | your y ll just deafe 7 V 
the black cofiee Pauline brought her, in the tiniest and the la ver mind—” s idded, se 
of cups: to steady her nerves, the French girl the child’s mouth gather into a complet pucker 


would say. 





dose, and the quantity seemed prodigious. ladv’s breakfast. She’ll never | le to eat the 
have vour breakfast ready as soon as possi- | fried bacon ‘ever mind baby, we'll find a nurse 
SP i f ly 11 N ss 


ble,” Lee promised, with alacrity. “ Perhaps you for her. Annis, you'll not mind keeping her 


had better lie down until it’s ready.” So it went on. It was hard to Annis to believe 
‘Lee—” said Annis, not without faltering she was wide awake and not dreaming wildly still 
™ You are not going to to get breakfast ve urself since wel since she left Barron Hope. She be- 


Lee—” timidly, as if afraid of offering an insult gan to listen with a strained attention, to every 
1 of passing wheels in the village street. 





“there is a purse in my trunk; and if you will! sou 


save yourself, and get some one—” Would there be no word, no sending for her to 





“To save me wouldn’t help me,” said Lee, a!return? She had done all she could do for her 


little bitterly. “I never could keep empty hands, | mother—And then that memory broke off every 
| 
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other one, 
dead womat 
crossed, em) 
the grave, t 
where 

The door 
one could ¢ 


Dolly. 


not care. 
The poo 
and shoe t 
merry 
ing of the 
house, and 
ways and w 
Lee 
she was far 
who were 
don’t mind 
deprecating 
by ever so 
It was q 
baby prefer 
to the gloor 
be 


luncheon or 


seldom 
not think 
“ her pie ( 
snatches, a 

Once ar 
whom Le¢ 
thanks, and 
The girl s 
Annis did 
wards. 

So the 
chair in the 
dant time 


did not de 
her pain. 
talking of 
with noisy 
employed, t 
and the | 
mother,” a 
the thoug! 
any other 
child’s fac 
Was she 


wondered 
death-cham 


membering 
found sister 


On 


necessary to 


heart 


might 


Annis could 


self watchin 


an hour, and 


ARTHUR’S 


ught with a gasp, of the 
ewhere in the house,—with 
nothing more, this side of 
for any one. Lyin yme 
he latch, Lee said, and any 


} 
L, Just as they pi even 


used 
lt 


and the baby would 


was excepted, Wis 


line: 


the 


nis playing “ sho« 


the small rosy feet, and the 
vith delight, knowing n 

id befallen Death in the 
n just the same, in its petty 


1 and felt with 


hung 


Annis: only 


ry children 


nding the 


“their manners You 
hem eat and run,” she said 
be the gainers in the en 

quiet 


Dolly and the 


h presently 
shine and brightness outside, 


t of the house, were seen 


and 


which might have n 


id to which even Dolly did 


hile to sit down, but took 
hand, coming and going by 
g al fresco. 

ie a neighbor to the doo 





eet there and turn back 
nee that no he ip was n eded. 


on guard: asort of sentinel 





against what, until after 
lon. Annis sat on a low 
with empty hands, and abun- 
ring Lee’s long fits of silence 
Ked questions enough: but she 
tion which could only bring 
vy did not find an outlet in 
Neither did she break down 


xcept a certain desire to keep 
Annis, 


poor 


ed, and indeed wearied 


now and then of 


she did or touched brought 


have passe d for 


look 


it might 


for the drawn in the 


man? Annis caught her 


She 


ith a puzzled curiosity. 


in and out of the 


ould go 
, staying there sometimes for 


coming out with red eyes, re- 


th the children and the newly 


need her. Annis would have 


followed her into the darkened room: but she did 
not know whet! Lee might not prefer to be 
alone. She knew she would, if Uncle Barron were 


HOME 


MAGAZINE, 


in her mother’s place, and she had no one to turn 


to, whom she knew better than Lee 

Once, when Lee sat for a few minutes with idle 
hands, she said suddenly 1 must write to Liz. 
1 wish I'd done it.” 

“ Liz?” Annis repeated 

* Maybe you didn’t not mother spoke of her 
It’s odd you don’t know hi h; for she’s 
our twin. When father di went away t 
seek her fortune.” 

= Did some one adopt her \ is asked, think 
ing it was the way the family being taken 
care ol, 

Oh dear no! Such luck—don’t 
fall twice in a family N I took quite a 
diflerent tack. She's f 1 I e clothes: she 
went to New York to k Ire ing They 
say it’s a trade that di we Leastwavs Liz has 
never complained; and why n at home, 
she looks fine. She does | mother is 
dead, so 1 must write 

“Why not telegraph proj 1 Annis: and 
Lee assented, glad ft ey é xpense, the 
news could be sent with wor of writing. 
Though how to get th« ( ‘ to ten words 
perplexed her. But Ai her help, and 
surprised poor Lee by t ich by the judi- 
cious choice of ten word 

‘She can’t get here before the evening train 
said Le not at all sorry, i I y, to have the 
arrival put off, 

Lee managed to get th lren to bed early. 


Raby was tired out; and Dolly easily b 


at a less price than if 

any one was looked for in She was in 
tent upon saying good-n and stole 
into the room when Lee « ied in the light: but 


ep, she went 


Dolly, 


finding poor mother so pr 
no farther than the door t Was poo! in- 
stead of poor mother discovered. 


Some of the neighbors to offer to sit 


up: but Lee did not need 1 e said with de- 
cision. Mrs. Barnes had bi red “uppish” 
and “that proud”: so Le« efusal of assistance 
was less of a surprise. They t ight it strange 
that, under the dreary circu nees, a girl like 
Lee would be willing to st ne, or next to 


alone: with only two sma Not one of 


them guessed that Mrs. Barron’s niece was sitting 


in the small room called by courtesy the parlor: a 
bit of gentility Mrs. Barnes had always insisted 
upon, as a mark of birth Annis had smiled at 
the scant furniture, and staring red and green car- 
pet: over which Silas had d ed her trunks 


for it r} 
round the wall now; and cert 
A great b 
elder-flowers, still fresh, a 
Mrs. 


vulgar and common, alone met Annis’s approval. 


without much respect ey were ranged 


took away from 


the emptiness. buttercups and 


which, when Lee 


put them there, Barnes had protested as 
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It was here that Lee brought the tea, keeping 


the kettle on the fire for a fresh brew when Liz 


should come: which would not be long now, the 


girl said wearily. Such a long day as it had been 
to her! 

Annis felt sorry for her, and exerted herself to 
Aunt hated 
and always considered it ill bred to permit it for a 


break the silence. Barron silence ; 
It was principally of her own life at 


hat Annis talked: for in 


long time. 
Barron Hope, t fact she 
had little else 
Lee listened, with idle hands but eyes wide open, 
Whether she took all that Annis told 
doubtful. It was all Aladdin’s wonderful garden 


t} 
Line 


to draw on, in an emergency; and 


in her, is 


and whether fruits upon the gorgeous trees 


were bits of colored glass, or genis, it was hard to 


Indeed, i 


meant to daz: 


say. t made no diflerence, since they were 


le: and for that purpose, the sham 
l—it 
ll. Lee 


she 


made 


was as eflectua so often is—as the realit 


She liked 
hich 


Until 


heeded neither. 
both of 


Perhaps, after 
(Annis, 


combined 


to hear and was wearv: W 


facts her a go id listener. 
suddenly : 


“There's Liz!” 


Annis was startled, 


she cried, starting up. 


aus we il as Lee, by the sound 


of wheels in the quiet street. She too sprang to 
her feet: not in the expectation of welcoming a 
new sister; but in the certainty that Silas had 
come for her at last. Uncle Barron could h 

out no longer, even if Aunt Barron were willing 
to: Uncle Barron, who had never missed his good- 
night kiss since she could remember. When she 
was ill with any ¢ hildish comp! tint, he had alw tvs 
come to the nursery for a cheerful good-night 


had 


to hilm 


and when he in his turn was the invalid, she 


gone to him. Of course she was necessary 


just as he was to her. 
Standing there waiting, steadving herself by a 
her, Annis, 


rd Lee’s 


with a sudden faintness 


hand on the back of the chair before 
in the certainty of old Silas’s arrival, hea 
little cry of. ‘It’s 
that prevented her going into the entry in the 


Instead, 


Lis” 


wake of she sat down and 


Lee's lamp. 


made a brave effort not to break into nervous sobs 


of disappointment 
glad of the darkness 
the 


She was glad of the pause ; 


in which she listened to the voices outside 


door. Even in the keenness of her disappoint- 
ment, it struck Annis that Lee was not welcoming 
might 
Lee 
ol 


been so natural when two 


the long absent sister as warmly as she 
felt it hard 
not even the 


in 


burst 


and for some ré she 


AsOn, 
There was no glad hurry; 
grief that would have 
long-separated sisters met under such circum- 
stances, 

“Is it Liz?” 


sense in the question; as Liz’s answer proved. 


you, Lee asked: with no especial 


“Of course. Who else could it be, since you 


me? Not that I 


telegraphed te mean to com- 


plain. It was the most sensible thing you could do 
‘ 
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under the circumstances: so sensible, I could 
scarcely believe my eyes when I saw your name at 
the of the 
more important than a letter; I had no trouble in 


a holid which I 


end A telegram is so much 


message, 


getting iyv—permission, I mean: 
night have done, if you had merely written.” 
Nan—” 


“ 
Lee’s clear tones were 


“It wa 


} 
t 


lost in the noise made by 


trunk: and for the next five 


Liz 
“You 


gain, for 


the delivery ol a 


minutes a man’s voice and the girl’s called 
were in altercation about the charge made. 


all New York 
half the price,” Liz declared 


could go over and back a 


But at last the trunk was deposited somewhere, 


and the man dismissed: and then Liz’s voice took 
up the last, but startling explanation. 

‘But I heard such a thing before! <A 
twin sister, you say, adopted by the Barrons of 


Of know the place. I 


never 


Barron Hope! course | 


can’t see how mother could have done such a 
shabby thing by me; and she, you say, a twin sister.” 
‘I rather think the shabby thing was to be 


starving,” Lee said, sententiously. 
“T don’t 


s it you call her?” 


mean to blame her for letting Nan— 
what i 


Annis,” said Lee shortly. 


“It’s a very pretty name. Of course mother 
wouldn’t be so foolish as to refuse to let Annis be 
idopted by the Barrons. But to keep it a secret 
never to tell me, and I a twin! Liz’s voice grew 

hed.—* You could never keep a secret. 





hinted of knowing some one most 


intimately at Barron Hope.” 


‘I can’t see why vou, who are so much younger, 


ind not half so clever, should be told family se- 
crets, and I left in the dark,” said Liz, still ag- 
grieved. 

‘No one ever told me. I’m not so clever per- 


haps as vou; but I’ve learned something by patch- 


ing and putting this and that together. Don’t be 
eny ie us l was no more in poor mot} ers conti- 
dence than vou—at least, not until the last, when 


she had to send me to Barron Hope 


‘Tell me about it, Lee. There’s a dear girl— 
tell me all about it.” 
‘How ean I, when I have left Annis in the 


as 


What 


that the 


r Neve r 
vou have to keep in mind, is the fa 


irk fear, the story will keep. 


Barrons don't like her coming here: and if | were 
you, I’d never mention it.” 

What do you take me for? 
Annis all in the dark, you say? I'll do all 


I’ve not been to 


“Ot ¢ 
And 
that is 
New York for nothing. 

Annis. I wonder if it 
I think not. She must be like me, 


she is my twin sister.” 


not. 


ourse 
proper, never you fear. 
It’s such a pretty name 


was wise to bring her 


here ! since 
“You are about as unlike as two persons could 
possibly be,” said downright Lee. 








An assertion sc 


when the next 
face in the 
the lamp hi 
of its humbk 
“Here’s | 
time that eve 
“She will « 
Isa to all wh 
Annis lo 
sister somew 
monly are, a 
sisters gene 
Annis thoug! 
mental critic 


graceful figure nd 


strictly m« it 
perfection, Aj 
that she h 
though so1 
with a ple 
fair like Ar 

She was fr 
the lamp | 


mirror in a gilt frame)—and patting her | po 


bangs int 
than a cat 
pany. 


“Such a { t as 


would a score of Ar 


long drive. Lec 

met, who never seer 
But then, Lee 1 i 
no premio! I 

neck, swim: 
dainties. 

life, where on: 
the most f 
nearer to Le . 
the other side of 
whether sh« 


egg, had never 
homely life H 
of Annis’s w 
Poor chil i 
very gloon 
sister comfort é 
less had beer 
and advice, s 
she knew it 
every move! 
happy, made 
Would Isa I t 
tioning her 
smoothing lh: 


the tea-pot, havu le 


lunched luxuriously 


not add she was extra 


ing the empt 
Isa was the chie 


mit and | hope to you, dea 


r eflorts. ) 
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urcely borne out by fact, | t 
tant the two girls stood face to | ré 
rlor : Lee just behind holding | mu 


ve her head, to make the most | h 


} 


1 the child, for the second 


by that hateful name. Iam/|and what they 


} 


erly at the new comer, 


rer to her than sisters com 


kissed her more timidly than | M 


Isa—such a pretty name, | h 


he blushed as she added th« 
at all vulgar. Such a very |! 
her black dress, though not 


as in perfect taste, fitting to |! 


vred, ashamed of the thought 


t 


y an acquaintance better, 


more richly, dressed. Eyes | loved as her own 
as Mrs. Barnes 


Lee who 


t in them: a wealth of hair, 


= Ltt xplicable : 


now from her hat, going with 


looking-glass—(the parlor | t 


ape, with no more hesit 





ive to wash her face in com- |! 
I must be !” she said : just as 
nis’s acquaintances, after a 
the only girl Annis had ever 
ved to look at her own fa 

n the ugly-~duck stage, with 


vely white swan with arched 


a placid pond, and fed with 


yard with its busy, unlovely | in 


look out for oneself; or at |! 


vn brood,—this came much 1 
rience | rld or 

experience, he world on 

he fence, and the question , fu 


hed from a swan’s or a duck’s 


bed the quiet course of her | so1 


should she know anything 


1 done he r best, under the iy 
lings, to make her new-found or 


t understanding how fruit- | w 


een next to worthless And 


in every word, as well as in| ht 


ch Annis, worn-out and un-/| assert themselves about, 


and ?—thought Annis, ques- 


t 


eager eyes, as the girl stood | to 


Lee had gone to bring in 


arned from Isa that she had |“ The funeral is not to be 
“Then that makes all the 
not put it off 
But then, Lee, you 
f talker, as the sisters sat | You are just like mother there. 


on the road: though she did 


vagant on the occasion, fear- | did 


under Lee’s management. st 





lmmost 


Lmuse¢ d. 


to her: 





But for sympathy elder sister. 


inces, 
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wether: she and 


stless Lee anxious to wait upon them. 


h to tell of 


ul met; and what startlir 


seen. Annis, 


riosity. 
Phat one of her fellow-t 
rley ; and his curiosity exci 
ianaged to catch si 


resemblance to 


afterwards. 


Isa’s few remarks 
made by her deat} 
thodox to Annis 

if Aunt Barron 


, but would leave 


over up the childrei 


Once Lee offered 
and Isa’s quick re 
Is: indeed, she 
‘Not to-night,” 
sleep a wink.” 
Lee turned away 
ut the children and 
Isa laughed a little, 
Poor Lee!” she said 


» be denied, even in a tritl 


I cannot be 


thout compunction, since 
nfavorably with Isa. 

“ Perhaps that is becaus 
ou as really a part of the 
Mind, 
, Without a question 


sure to come, 


You must at ones 


t seemed to Annis, Lee 


ble as it was, 


was Isa, who with 
propose d to go to bed ear 
do to-morrow,” she dec] 


don’t know what,” 


unbroken 
Kven who 
had said 


especially her attempt 


which was but 
is spoiled her. No 
ug over you frightfully 


he has been wonderf 


Lee must find 


ying their tea, and 


Isa had 


d journey ; whom she 


eflects in dress she 
spent the day in 
" interested and 
elers had been, 

her, sounded spicy : 


ite too much 


ers had been Harrv 
ed by what—until 
¢ he fancied 


did not know until 


n their mother 
Christian and 


have made the 


as sure she 
n as stiff and 
lmpatience was 
1 Isa’s plati- 
tly, if only 


e an obstinate 


Isa up to the one 


ld not surprise 


ill-naturedlv.— 
hard on her 
Mother alwavs gave 


but of course it 
been tyranniz- 


1 and thought 
1 Annis: not 
mpared Lee 


not look upon 
Your time will 
you to rebel at 


who is right or 
vour position as 


| found it, hard and 


of them had to 
could not see 
e too noisy yawn, 


Phere will be lots 


wered, bluntly. 


| the day after.” 


ore I wonder you 


wing the circum- 


are never practical. 


You know we 
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borrow our mourning, as our betters 


can’t 


ylancing at Annis ‘as the more lu kv ones can 


Bridget Flanigan’s widow’s-mourning bei: 


is to sending to the city and hiring 


And 


our black, we 


suitable. 
It’s well 

brought a lot « 
that Nickie Small 
I didn’t expect Annis 


a dress 


have no to waste 
ud 


that Sar 


money 
on for | 
itoga trunk 


I've a long he me if 


black 


made me pay double for, 


in 


’so may run short. But maybe we can find 
or two of black, which will do for a foundation 


and | 


be returned if 


brough crépe, the remainder t 


t a piece of 


ded 


not nee 
Isa rose in the middle of her long speech ; and 
Annis did not lag. She was weary and faint with 
the long dav of waiting, which had brought her 


nothing. ‘To-morr 

To-morrow, to the 
still for Hope 
ing, it is that 
buffeted out of us 


young, is just another name 
When it ceases to bear that mean 


g, old, and hope 


are 
So Annis was eager to find tl 


1 to sleep until to-morrow. 





long day over, : 


CHAPTER VY. 


“ But on my thoughts there falls the chilling snow 
Of thoughts that come as subtly as suiter lakes, 
Yet press at last with hard and icy weight.” 
“ TT’S well we have a long day before us,” said 
Isa, looking up from cutting a bit of unmar 
ageable selvage from the crap folds she was | a 
ing. “We've enough to do, to be sure. But my 


Annis, how white you are I’m afraid vou didn’t 


rest well. As for me, what with the hurry and the 
railroad, | was outdone, and was sound as soon as 
my head touched the pillow, hard as it was, 


Lee, pausing in the doorway of the parlor, where 
the elder sister and hi 
from | 


ssat at work, flashing a swift 


glance at Annis, guessed 


she had not and 


also guessed th 


“The bed ? was it boar 


e 


1 and lodging ?” she asked, 


with a little laugh. 


And Annis also laughed, and nodded. 


“ Poor Lee! She can’t help being vulgar 
remarked Isa, as Lee passed out of earshot 


lodging? ¢ 


us with either, as 


n by board and 


“What did she mi 


tainly she is not going to charge 


It is our own mother’s 
And hed for 


Lporn 


if we had no rights here? 


house, as well as hers. she te 


iegTr 
me.” 
The Saratoga 


forethoug 


is Isa said, a busy day. 
filled; Isa’ 


1 “T knew Lee 


i¢ 


It proved, 


trunk was well s rht for the 


needful was wonderful. would think 


of nothing. And things are much cheaper in town, 


if you understand where to go, and also the dtff 


ence. How lucky you've these black skirts, *\1 


covered with the crépe, they'll make lovely mourn- 


” 


ing ! Isa exclaimed with delight. 


To Annis, it was the strangest day she had ever 
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Armstrong’s cast-off crépe ve il, would searcely be 
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passed. The front shutters of the cottage were 


bowed, with black streamers waving ft every 


tiny window, and wrapping the door-handle: 
there being no bell. That was the outsid ippear- 
ance But the back windows of the small parlor 
were wide open; the sewing-machine drawn near 
for light; and every chair, as well as Annis’s 
trunks, littered with black garments, nearly fin- 


ished, or just basted for the flying needle of the 
machine Isa cut and fitted, and discussed the last 
mode and the most becoming stl talk ng ve | 
bly, with her mouth full of pins convenient for 


using; and now and then brandishing her scissors, 
to prove a point, but never missing a plait or fold 
in the dray ing. 

To Annis, it was a reve lation. She was as ni ar 
the condition of the lilies of the field, as rational 
woman could be. She did not actually believe 


her raiment grew for her: but she knew she 





only to write a note ordering a new dress, and it 
came The numerous arti ‘les needed to make a 
dress, she never dreamed of : nor ol the labe r of 
it: until her apprenticeship that day in the little 
room yclept pal I 
Lee did her part, working on the n ne, in a 
I v, abrupt way, either the fau f lden jerks, 
or tx se the works did not n smoothly She 
too must have felt the incongruity of the situation. 
For at times she would lay down her work, and, 
muttering something about being needed, would 
\ vy retreat for some unknown place: from 





for vou? 


can’t fine 


if 
Now, Dolly 


sessed a ge 


we 
had 


nuine dé 


never in her experience 
ll. The most satisfactory 


having been made out of a pillow 





half-soiled frock, only the daw1 of maternity 
in her young breast could have prompted any 
iffection for the poor guys. But D lly was by , 
means without ideas and aspirations upon the 


ily last Christmas, in the village milliner’ 


Ory ll ll Ss 
window, a huge gorgeously arrayed wax doll, with 
real eves and hair and complexion, had hung for 
weeks a-tip-toe, if not comfortably yet conve- 
niently by the waist: waiting to be rafiled for; 


not a purse in the village being plethorie enoug! 
Dol had anaged 


ner ded h ilf-din 


to hold her ransom. Even ly m 


for 
the little 


by Lee’s help, to save up tl 


i¢ 


achance. It was a wicked scheme on 
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milliner’s ] 
he 
had paid he 


} 


t of chicanery not one of the 


small inderstand. Every child who 


to he 


! 


ie, had, uae cording 


oll: 


viction, dd and why one who 





no more, shou it, Was a monetary quest 
unsolvable I so dec idedly were tlhe he! 
children of nion, that the wful or un 
lawful ow: baby could enjoy playing with 
it only surré y and by her own hearthston 
in full sight wn mother. 

But a doll New York! No wonder Dol 
danced out of om in Isa’s wake But it wa 
very demur a moment later, she pressed to 
Lee’s side, a t at the machine. 

“ That's present to bring all the way 
from New \ id the young critic, holdit 
up the doll \ist, in the approved style of 
the Christn the little milliner’s window 


ingratit 


lool 


The ch 


justified b) 


is well as ude, was 


ced out of 


herself: who 


countenance, ] with herself, perhaps with 
her changed lings.—she having done good 
service as in an up-town window, and 


been discard er shabbiness 


Lee glanced faded fine lady doll, and at 
the flushed nful Dolly; and hed 
laughed s« she fairly had to hide her 
face in the k before her. 

It was il, merry laugh, so sponta 
neous and 1 in Lee, that Annis could 
only i in v. 

“What i irls?” asked Isa, coming in 
“ But indeed ret Any one in the street 
can hear y l inds scarcely decent in yé 
Lee. Go don’t you hear Some or 
is coming! here, | mean cried | 
her tre] id as loud as she « mplaine 
their laughte: 

Both tried ber, and only grew red with 
the eflort at n. Only Dolly, sober enougl 
with the cor aby in her hands, was ready 
to welcome der: who walked in unan 
nounced, ar ut to be the doctor 

Jeing a ick perception, he took in 
the scene at Not, of course, the pe sn 
plicated tl he had looked a | close 
Isa’s chagr irrassment might have en 
lightened 

Annis w rst to recover herself, and r 
ceived hin Ly As for Lee, she bundled 
up baby ar nd signing to Dolly to follow 
her, fled i sly, great tears flooding her 


eves,—tears reproac h for having committed 


unor toward her dead. 


80 great an 
But the | hich had led him to the parlor, 
was not wi rised Doctor Gray. It was the 


sight of Ar 

If he ha 
ing his na 
returned to 


ht of her since administer 
of 


was that course she 


I 


Hope. 





had | 
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But he was a man who look ra cause for all 
‘ t, and was OVer-quick ling reasons lor 
things unreasonable. 

Phe pile and litter of the sable hue of 
the said work ;—both in co with the dead 
woman above-stairs—gave an ¢ olution of the 
mystery of Miss Barron's prese with poor Lee, 
and also of the other strange Of course there 
Was mourning to make | it was charitable, 
also womanly, for Miss Bart return and assist 
in the sewing. He liked ee women sympa 
thetic and helpful ; and he thought it in so much 
better taste for Annis to « ‘ 1 do Lee’s sew- 
ing, rather than to send the needed mourning. 
kor with manly ignorance womanly occupa 
tions, he never saw the | in a daughter's 
making up black in whicl mourn a mother 
though he could catch quick ( h the sadness 
of Flora Maclvor’s stitel é ther’s shroud 

Ile would have been flesh and blood, 
if he had not been inte: the two faces 

him. 

Isa was the less at ease f tl but he r sur- 
prise and flutter seemed ral and pretty, 

1 she was remark herself, In a 
moment she had cleare I his cx nveni 
< and before he | shed asking 
(ni if his draught had } ired eflect as 

oporific, Isa was complete ! ress of herself 
Also, she thought, of the until she found 

ie doctor did not take t but went in 
irch of Lee. 

*] don’t see why he did t down,” said Isa, 
is soon as the door clos n him ‘It’s dread 

lly dull to sit in a stuffy | ck room, and stitch 
| day. He could have n mself agreeable, 

d not have missed the Country doctors 
alwavs like to give themsely sand look busy.” 

“But he could not } ved. It would 

rdly have been de« to-~lay,” answered 
Annis, a little shocked e proposition. 

“Well, perhaps not. | | to realize it- 

eaning death ‘wl is not present, l 
so used to think of | miles away, and 
poorly, I forget up-stairs. With Lee, it’s different 
She should never hav« ul ed as she did. It 
must have shocked the d 

Poor little Lee, there w t h laughter in 

her eyes now: but tears, which she wiped away 


furtively, when she caught ht of the doctor 


at the kitchen-door. Poor 1 her, if she were 
alive, she would have felt ted 
“What were you laughing at so heartily ?” the 


doctor asked at once. 


id 
sald 


“T could not help it,” “Tt was 
1 him briefly of Dolly’s 
criticism; ending with the prayer: “ Please don’t 
laugh—” which luckily came in time. 

“ But Isa ? should she bring 
| Dolly a present ?” asked the doctor. 


Lee hotly. 
] 


Isa’s fault:” and she tol 


who is and why 
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“Tsa she’s the sister from New York. Mother 


must have told you.” 

Very likely Mrs. Barnes had been in the 
habit of telling her friend the doctor ian in 
In fact he had been a good deal bored, though in 
a measure amused by her pretensions. An amuse 
ment he never showed, after he caught sight of 
Lee’s eyes, on one oceasion of a long famil 
lezend, he thought—eves that were flaming with 


wrath, and yet beseeching pity for poor mother 
After that dav, he | ened patiently to all Mrs 
Barnes's versions of f history: with no show 


of fun in his serious « 
“Mavbe vou'd sre mber 
better. Mother alway called 


explaining 


tenance 
the name of I 


her so 





But the doctor ill | ed dazed Even 
‘Liz” brought little t his memor th hh tie 
suid: “The n | re the fact of a ‘ 
But why call her | 

Just as eas i | I ny of the lot, Eliza 


Elizabeth, Bet \ id Bess 


sort of city name,’’ Lee said, with a shadow of a 
smile. 

ti pe she ha me to stay with you.” 

“Shell not stay long, after to-morrow. She’ 
not her own mistres Lee added, in excuse. 

And Miss Barror 

“Oh, she'll go to Leastways, 1 hope so 
said Lee, with an eagerness that irprised Dd 
Gray 

“That does not sound very hospitable on vour 
part,” he said a litt harpl “It seems to 1 
Miss Barron has been wonderfully kind, t 
with you as she has, Let me tell you, girls in her 
class of life are not apt to be sothoughtful. Many 
of her friends might think her Quixotic—I mean 
well, no matter what I mean. It is to seen 
even by a blind man, that she, Miss Barron, ha 
taken a faney to you. No doubt vou will be all 





the lonelier after morrow,” he added g 

‘Il have the children,” said Lee, a little stol- 
idly. 

“A heavy charge for such young shoulders. No 


matter, Dolly, about the doll. Iam going to New 


York soon, and I will vou the finest doll I can 
find in a Broadway shop 
“But you won't come back,” said Dolly, think 


ing of Isa’s long ab 


ring 


nees, and only half lowe 


the corner of L apron from a stormy littl 
face. 


I will send it, Dolly Now 


a flash, lea 


“Perhaps not: but 
was, like 


delight. 


I must be gone,” and so he 


ing Dolly radiant with possible 


“Girls of her class of life are not apt to be so 
thoughtful,” repeated Lee, with the oddest smil¢ 


on her mouth, as she went to the parlor. : 


’s minute directions 
Annis 


depressed, so utterly out « 


She searcely listened to Is 


as to the turning of the folds, for watching 


She looked so sad, so f 
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nid 


all the t 


these small surroundings. 


ime, before Dox tor Gray 


came as a revelation? or had she grown more 


pressed as time went by, and there was no message 
for her? 

“Girls of her class * thought Lee, not without 
bitterne And then to keep her young heart 
veet, a great pity rushed over her, not the less 
painful because of a sudden fear that perhaps het 
eal for her mother’s peace of mind had rt ed 
the younger life of her sister. 


away he r bre ath 


‘Surely they will send for her, they can’t be 


that cruel they will at least send a message 
And she caught herself stopping the noisy treadle 
t n for a | k at the door, or the rolling of 
the Bar carriage heels 

] ild 1 s 1 it much longer Dinner 
| she was expected to be em; i in 
the ele for some time Here was het lance: 
so, bri Dolly to be good, with the pr ise of 

ir n her bread-and-butter at tea; and hi i 
1 youn neighbor s nurse for the aftern Le 
iught ul I id escaped unseen out of the 
hous 

She 1 not p to think what aw he had 
undertaken She did not re \ y 3 vhat 
he suffered, if she succeeded in | " 
smile into Anniss face 


juicken_ her, 1 


wa 1 on rapidly, forming as she went, little 

, ind pictures—scenes always eloquent 

i triumpl if gin t the¢ he fatted 

1 the best robe for hap) Annis 

hing She had neither nor 
atte from her u Ok 





she looked about her for some 
rk to iuce the dist ince, she saw with dismay 


that the sun was searcely a half | 


ie had still some miles to go She began to fear 
he might arrive at the Barrons’ dinner-time 
rich folks had such odd | s for meals ind so 
v refused an interview 

When, presently after, a market-wagon drove 
b , and the farmer stopped and made her 1e offer 
of “a lift,” it was a godsend to Lee. 8 clam- 
bered cheerfully up, over the shafts, an seated 
herself by the side of her burly host the 
next instant had subsided into silence deep 
thought 

Ben’t vou Widow Barnes’s daught me 

it last slowly: the farmer having had time to 
reconnoitre, and then recognize Lee as an ac- 


quaintance. 
4 | am I e¢ Barnes,” she explained she rtls 

ht, after I got a good look at vou. 

I heard it when 


Well, death’s 


‘So I thou 
And so 


I came in this morning with butter. 


the poor woman’s gone ! 


| a mercy to some folks, even if we hate it for our- 
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selves, Le 


mean by 
Barnes ¥ 
called by 
That wa 
her onc« 
her, mu 
girl, <A 
time, Say 
to be cast 
diflerent 
Though 
and two 
out—. ] 
she told 1 
her wher 
sight of 
death sh 
Poor ] 
heavier, 
And her 
Hope 
“Vou 
time of 
“ Ye 
Barron | 
errand, 
get ofl 
An « 
a favor 
that’s \ 
had af. 
man th 
hearty 
ish.” 
They 
was fini 
giving he 
She « 
was dip) 
of all ra 
song fror 
sank, in t 
on slowly 
Should 
ring, ask 
servant 
tance 
with, 
could o1 
Barron | 
maid! 
There 
Some or 
complete] 
know wl 
her impul 
the house, 
Perhay 
the perso! 


» \T 
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, says you? I know what you 
poor body wasn’t the 


| Widow 


died; though she liked to 


‘ 
ifter her second man was gone 
ke, she told me when I met 
id, and had a bit of a talk with 
having with you, you see, my 


ke, that marriage for the second 


1 she didn’t count it me I iy 
to her, by calling her a name 
most part of her childre 
neant by that, and they t ) 

husband, by what I could 1 
pose she was counting thi 
lost, poor soul, You see, | knew 


a girl like vou. She had 


1 much mortal suflering whicl 


ym 

heart was growing heavier and 
farmers el ( 

at the shut iron gates of Barron 

far from home, considerit the 


the next remark, 





ulded, as if ap et 
to Barron Hope ore likely 
er said suspiciously. “ We 


ites when this bit of adv 
Lee climbed out of the wa 
r the lift 
ite, and went in. The su 
ight, i great red ball 
vas only. for sound. a | { 


in an old haw-tree Lee’s heart 


ind the solitude, as she walked 


boldly up to the great door at 
Mr. Barron? or round to the 
ask more ] 
n was not one to take liberties 
with the old 
the luck, as on her other visit t 


meet the good-natured French 


one yonder, on the terrac 
up and down, just then t 
shadow of the trees, for Lec 
1 or woman. She hurried o1 


to try to reach the corne1 


ht 


tfall had caught the attention of 


turning directly, and coming out 
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of the shadow, showed 

Was startled as she a 
“Who is it?” 
Lee stood still. 


ve ice 


Did M 
Annis come 
was a pity Annis had 


Lee, had made a further 


stead. 

“Who are you?’ tl 
time sharp with the keer 
ing that it was not Anni 

‘l am Lee Barne | 
It seemed to Lee mont! 

“ Tlave you a message 
came peremptorily. 


‘No, I’ve no me 


hicce 
“Do vou mean y 
Ani is. She 
you, how should she iM 
‘Not happy I 


new-found relations a 


‘T mean 


“She has done wl 
Phere was 
She rids herself of | 
spatch came with rn 
‘Yes, there w 
Only it was d 
herself.” 
“ Your mother is 
ral shor k in her voc 
“Yes 


I was 


She died th 
going LO Say 
adving mother the 
child the small « 
hard death-bed a bit « 
Poor Lee. It was1 
to plead for Annis. She 
ine words to sav But 
Barron: not for Mrs. B 
her on to make plain 
‘Begrudge her! Be 
liberty to choose betwee 
who had deserted het 
devoted to her 


decided the matter \ 


me here again I I 


hall not be received. \ 
your sister ’—with slow et 
But since I’m here 
ee vou again, you might 
Lid Lee, not raising her 
iwful responsibility to 1 
vou owe more than you a 
bring her up to please 5 
you'd just as well starve 


murder he rf’ 


‘You will be accusing mi 


pose. 


back? It fl 


alwa Mr. | 


I cannot see where 5 


Lee Mrs. Barron. He 


I Bart 
ed upon Lee that it 


nd that perhaps she, 


in coming in her 


\ e came again: this 
ppointment of know 
When 


il quit kly 


er, more toucl 
been for Mr 


ho was hurrving 


“he was at pe rfect 


he new-found relations, 
who had been 
n and ] have 


beg vou do not 
orders that v« 


Ve « not begrudge vou 


apt, you say, to 
well hear me out,” 
tone, ‘It's an 


\ ‘ i 
ke a life unhappy: and 
You can't 
Why, 


her, and say you didn't 


yto Annis 
nd then- 


killing her, I sup- 
ur insolence will end 


n think she was 


ae oe 





in 





wn 
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only, be sure, not in making me give in an inch. As they neared the village, she suddenly spoke :— 
[his one scene shows me plainly what to expect “Will you grant me a favor?” she asked sit iply, 
from you in the future, if I do, And I suppose | as Dolly herself might. 
there are half a dozen more vulgar, bold— “Of course. A dozen if you choose,” the doe- 
Mrs. Barron's voice had risen higher, since | tor answered lightly 
Lee’s had lowered. “ Please, then, sir, not to mention t yany one,— 
The girl laughed,—“ Don’t fear,” she said.) any one at all—that Miss Barron is or has been at 
Vulgar, even bold girls may be proud. uur house. You see—” Lee hurried on, in a lame 
“Go away, go away! cried Mrs. Barron, in im-' sort of explanation—“ they do not like her com- 
potent rage, waving her off with her trembling | ing here, at Barron Hlope. Mrs. Barron does not 
hands, until the ewels flashed again on them like it at all, and she’s given out, she s gone away 
* Aunt Barron— 1a visit. So it’s better not to mention—under 
It was a man’s voice, in great surprise and the circumstance is 
apprehension, “Of course not. I see how it is. And that was 
“Oh, Dallas, is it you I am glad you have | your errand to Barron Hop tg 
come to end a disagreeable scene. I cannot get With a little flutter. —one of the many starts 
rid of her—” she added fretfully, her anger dying | and disappointments she had had that da (nnis 
out as she felt her if protect 1 heard the carriage stop But she never associated 
“No matter: | would not mind it if I were | the sound of wheels with Lee’s return 
you,” said Dallas in a W Voice, in passit Let “Why, Le here have vou bee ll this time 
whom he recognized ne of the village chil-| asked Isa, when Lee came into the parlor, bearing 
lren. “If you will send to me Pll help you. It) a lamp to lighten thedarkness that had fallen upon 
s about the funeral, | f y But I'd go now, if the two. “ You might have been here to do vour 
| were you.’ hare, and to look after Dolly, who has been a 
“No, it’s not about a funeral,’ Lee said. “I! perfect nuisance And we haven't had a drop of 
want no help. Only a bit of justice. But as you | tea 1 more personal complaint 1 Annis 
ty, | had better go. I’ve done no good by com- | used to have a cup of chocolate if she just touched 
ing the bell-rope 
She turned and walked away: so slowly, that “T couldn't help it,’ Lee said vaguely: then 
he heard Mrs Barron 1V “Such insolence il I re shar] ly, as she returned lo t Kitchen to 
sulting me, too, in mv vn grounds!” draw the tea, with Doll cingin t I t ts 
‘Say, rather, ignorance,’ Dallas answered, “oh Dolly, I'm ashamed of you! when you prom- 
cheerfully. “I never heard any one complain of ised me! I thought y would be honest, and 
the girl before.” keep your word 
“What do you know of her asked Mrs. Bar “ And I did insisted Dolly, sturdily Only 
ron sharply. vou stayed too long, I thoneht mavbe a wolf had 
“Nothing more than one hears of one’s poorer | eaten you up, as one did Red-Riding-lHiood. Be- 
neighbors in a village Doctor Gray quite raves | sides, I f good: only Isa don’t know a 
ibout her pluck, ind devotion to a sick mothe good child when she sees one } do.’ 
who by the way is dead. But, Aunt Barron, tell “IT think I do,” said Lee with a little laugh. 
me, when is Annis coming home ?’ “ Well, vou shall have the sugar, for the wolf did 
“T don’t know, not for some time. You don't! catch me and swallowed me up you set 
begrudge her a visit to friends, do you ?”’—with a! dear, it was the new way of telling d story 





ttle laugh that sounded cruel to Lee, as she hur-| for some one came and cut the wolf in two, and 





ried on, to get out of hearing ol the voices. let me out 

She was on the road: walking fast; stumbling “ Who did it?” asked Dolly, bewildered. 

wand then, for she was thinking too much to “TI think it must have been the doctor,” ex- 
eed her weary steps; and hardly turning aside | plained Lee, touching on some fact other than the 

it of the way, at the sound of wheels behind her, | operation. “For you see—” she added, “he 

the dusk. brought me 

Suddenly the horse was pulled up, just beside her. She started, almost dropping the tea-tray. It 

“Lee! What in the world are you doing here, | was Annis’s step behind her. 

» far from home, and it so dark ?” came Doctor “ Lee—” she said with a gasp, as if frightened— 
Gray's familiar voice. She was not sorry to hear} “I cannot bear it any longer. 1 must send word 


t: not sorry to take the seat beside him in his} to—to Barron Hope.’ 
irriage. She had nothing to say, except that she} “ A messenger ?” asked Lee, a little stolidly. 
had had an errand to Barron Hope,—had not been “ A messenger would not be of the smallest use. 
successful, and was dreadfully tired. And the} I would send a letter.” 


loctor, having discovered tears in her voice, if not} “ Why not go yourself?” proposed Lee shortly. 


in her eyes, asked no further question. | “Go myself! I would rather die. You do not 
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know 


\ 


Barron, or you would not propose it 


It wou » made of iron Annis said ex 
cited] of iron—to bear it 

Le “Would not flesh and blood 
stand 

a think me a coward; but I would 


angry But 


never f Barron when she is 

with it is quite diflerent. He is kind 
and gy I have written to him, Lee; and you 
will t I can send my letter, to have an 
answe! row.” 

“ After neral?” asked Lee composed 
“Why way is to send it by the mail 
That « If you give it to me to-ni 
Vil | be certain, and your uncle n 
have morning mail 

\ ill not mind seeing that my lette 
Zoe 

‘Iw t myself, to be sure that 1 i 
dent | mised Lee: with a convic 
that her own—indeed, by two acti 


id come out the loser, 


CHAPTER VL. 


“cy i from the familiar room, 
from love had passed away 
I remembrance of a guest 
I t rrieth but a day 


vedding, a funeral the great 


pense 


was 


village. All who could not as 
it were } pate in it, watched it from the \ 
dows : ¢ kind-hearted neighbor who had 
taken t in charge, holding her up int ill 
view ttle procession passed Not tha 
baby d, she was happy having aw 
mint ssession for the first time in her 
And t funeral had much more point tl 
most. For r Lee—(familiar to all, and in 
much be rape than had been expected of 
her mourner, with Dolly well in 
hand, f Lee, came two figures, equally well 


equipp as deep mourning was concerned 


Never pe veils more perplexing; never 


were the exture more meant not to be seen 
through | just of the same height and make, , 
and it the same dresses. The village 
peopl sunt over the Barnes connection 
to rec te widow’s remarks upon her first 
husbar entility; and to wonder if some of the 
nobby k had not come to the funeral. 

The f the bell had collected more of 
the vi nusual, Doctor Gray had r 
to the ind presently Dallas Armstrong, 
happe! to pass by, went into the church-yard 
suddet I ful of his desire to help the girl 


whom he had seer 


to 


doctor, at cea 


at Barron Hope, and meaning 
He, the 


the two 


make the offer through the doctor. 
urious and wondering, saw 


slender { 


ures in black following close on Lee and i 
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recalled them, but also his 


Miss 


cell bered 


Dolly, and at one 
Barron’s 
for Dallas 
. puzzled, battled 


promise to Lee not to mention 


presence, It was we her 


Armstrong had joined him with 


l thou 


| loo he said nothing. 
he could 


the closely-veiled 


alike ht 


k in his eyes 
There was someth iat 
th 


not ex 
plain—not in one, but ii 


mourners. In fact, they wer in heig 


in gesture, and 


figure, t it was impossibl 
choose between the vhich was the mor 
familiar. 

Dr. Gray was for moving on: but Dallas w 
oddly fascinated, and in keep his plac 
“Why?” asked Dr. ¢ eeming surprise 

“Only because tl t figures in black 
perplex me. I feel knew both of ther 

And yet one or | ht be strangers ?” 

‘Better say, if o1 t If I had a look 
at either, I should b 1,” answered Dal 

Just then, as if fate | f wished to baftk 
him, Isa stopped -_ branch of sweet-brier 


trail 


} 
aress : 


the ht a fold of her 
her 


pretty 


ingy over 


and in the 


( rape, atie 


lifted her veil, showi but unt 


miliar face 


In the act of disentar her dress, Isa saw 


very handsome mat her eves watcl 
ling her with interest ng a little, with 
swift look, merely a fila f consciousness, sh¢ 





hastily dropped her vi 
* Let us go,” Dallas 


= Why, have you n 


asked the doctor, with 1 


ptly to Dr. Gray 


d in the crowd 


He was sure that if the ther veiled lady had 
revealed herself, the effe« 1 have been differ 
ent. Itwas like knowir ver to the riddl 
when it was given out. But one thing he did not 
discover, keen watcher t h he was: and that 
was, the start and fright, the i voluntary closer 


drawing of the veil, when Ar detected Dallas 


so near, and evidently watching her. Yet it was 
with a sinking heart, tl he saw him pass her 
quickly by, out of the church-yard, into the village 
street. Did he know her Was he on Aunt Bar 
ron’s side ?—She had | he would be. 


It was after they had « home, and Dolly to 


tell wi 


disgust 
to 
a problem that had } 


her great rn of her ribbons, 


and was able Annis, which Isa 


he ad, 


is Armstrong, 


her small 
Dall 


that Lee, hearing at ip at the fi 


as 
well as the more astute one 
ont door, ope ned 
child, who. 


a clock, to the mail 


it. It was only a neighbor alwavs 


going, with the exactness of 


for letters which never came for him, had luckily, 
the late afflicted 


when a 


isked for 
He did not believe hi 


letter was given into his hands, 


is a special kindness, 


family. s own eyes, 
a fact not to be 
denied, since the envel 


“Mrs. 


dently a man’s. 


proclaimed it with its 


Anne Barnes,” in a firm, clear hand, ev! 
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“Uncle 


of pleasure, when Le 


Barron’ 
beckoned her out of the 


parlor: where Isa had just made herself comfort 


ible for a talk 
Her trembling, happy hands tore open the en 
found in it miy her ading 


velope, and own | 


letter, sealed, and so unread 


Chere could be nothing more cruel, Lee wa 
very sure, since Cain’s slaughter of brother Abe 





‘You will have to make the best of me,’ Annis 


ively stifling a sob, broke the shocked silence 


oY SAaVInY. 

‘If we could only make a queen of you!” said 
Lee, heartily. “As it is, it will have t 
make the best of 

Isa will be disappointed aid Annis, with a 

eble laugh, recalling Isa’s talk of the wonders of 
Barron Hope. 

‘She'll get used to the disappointment, if you 
jo not tell her the i extent at the irst I 
rned Lee, hopefu 1 then added with d 
pair It is vou we 1 t K Ol hat I should 

have br rhe y t I I 
It was not you,” said Annis gravely. It wa 


And : mut in Li by w iv f « 
Barron can’t be the worst loss 


But Annis looked hurt and surprised 


sorry for her pl Iness OL speech, th i 
held stoutly to her opinion: never hint 
ever, of the interview which had for 1 tha 
pinion, 

‘We shall have to determine what to d l 
Lee, after the children were in bed, and the three 


isters sat in conclave in the small parlor 
Annis will of course go back to the Barr 
Annis shook her head ‘No, Isa. IT have ind 
my family, and I will keep to it 
Isa looked blank. 8S! had not intended t 
ike any claims on the Barr I ause of At 
lis,—not even by tellit f the connection But 
ie mystery, the hints, would have been delightful, 
even if they went no farther than a compar 
tween the horses belonging to certain relations 
asister, if vou please ind the equipages that 
tarried for hours at Madame’s door, whilst their 


wwhners sh ypped. 

“T don't 
first time assuming the dogmatk 
‘ rmuld be 


iil ire n, 


said, for the 
Annis. “It 
and for Lee and the 


indeed, for me too,—if you went back 


know if that is wise,” she 


with 





better for vourself, 


Rich relations and a handsome place are great 


ps to poorer people, even if they make n 
claims for help.” 

“It is just as well we at least should not,” said 
Lee brietly—“ since it is Mrs. Barron we would 
have to go tp.” 


Then seeing Annis’s distress and Isa’s perplex- 


itv, she added: 


Annis explained witha ery 
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Annis’s coming here has spoiled her home at 


Barron Hope, a 1d she must just make tl best of 
us. We go forwards, not backwards in life: and I 
don’t know that it isn’t* easier, besides less awk- 


ward 

That's ; vou know,” said Isa, not without 
shrewdne ‘Backwards gives you a lin | of 
What is familiar. But forwards, you not only 
don’t know from experience exactly where you 
are; but you can’t guess where the next step 1 y 
land 1 

Phat’s true replic | Lee, thoughtt lly “ But 


it isn’t what vou would call humdrum.” 











You set went on Isa, who, like a member 
of Congress, having gotten the floor intended to 
keep i | ‘it’s o1 Annis and 
\ i I l the chil hil lve 

I vn iVil eel ¢ ! | 
lon’t drudge li I’ve taste d 

8 that can n 1 a figui thats 

y ry try on things,—onlv it que r 

‘ the } nd put them « hel vn 

1 how different they look (nd 

then the } 1 1 bacK and are sure t $ 

s eI Kt never taking into a int of the 

was a digression. Isa felt she must 

keep to tl ect in hand :—What was to become 
| I ‘ 

Qt « ell all have to do s I she 


Everybody t s. It’s overstocked 

“iy 1 be a ¢ ion, Or an amanuensis— 
write for people who do not wish to take the 
ti e,”’ she explained, detecting the of 
1 prehension on her twin sister's fa 

I don’t think many people want companions 
And to writing, they have machi for it in 
New York: maybe it’s not got here as ye N 
none these things are just the fash ; 1 Set 








ind such-like 

I can do anv that work. Only 
peri ips itis n s ace ll LLY 

If I could see of the like, for I 
act S I I hh lt 

If I only had—oh ves—” said nnis—“ [| 
saw IP. ine had pu me of my work, and my 
paints and embroi I will show you to- 
morrow 


“Why not to-night ?” 


So the great trunks were unlocked ; the small 


table, the chairs, even the floor, soon were strewn 


with pretty things, while a faint pink tinge 


suffused Annis’s face that had grown so white and 
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troubled I was voluble. “Such lovely CHAPTER VIL 


things, 1, with eflusion, “ Madame will : 
‘ Somewhere or other—n e far or near— 
be d 1. She has nothing like them in het ; 2 
; 7 With Just a wall, a hedge between.” 

store l 1 am_ here vr rather, will be 
there, 1 with vour bargains. She'd be} ~ A RE you very tired, Annis?” 
sure t l But you must not expect to “A littl il up weary arms and 
make To think you ever thought of cramped fingers, and y as one might qt 
teachi ng, when vou can do such things, naturally, afte bei lt by hours of uncon 
that ey ives about !” ial work, 

Ani ed, as if she had found another “And such ugly thir l 
sense legitimate tive Only Lee had | veying the panels Ant | t 





aqu her face: a look as if she were Annis laughed.—" \ WOl 


batlled. + ild not understand, when they plimentary at times 
were d the que stion of winnin thei a Phey are not ( ns If rich pe 
bread pile of fan ind plaques and ike to spend their 1 ll, what shall | 
panels, K m and tapestry stitch { call it? Nonsense i t oflensive word, px 
be cor 1 mine: while she, ready to do haps.” 
neces ned the drone of the hive “T would like vou offensive wor 
Wise | than even the provident be said Annis, laughi 
had s1 drones. But “We will need “What I mean t f vou must sper 
som ifter us. Lee can be hou vour time in ] t ey would only 
keeper d; having, like most of her you carry out your ns, instead of 
phleg unent, an eye to per i dering so many \ flowers What 
fort. l the children will have to be inv one can wan el I ean’t « 
seen t \ vhat we want Poor 1 her C1VE If one lived ious Climate | 
bit of "—[Isa did not know it had’ painted sunflowers | { e the real plant 
been b the money } 1 for An is said to have or if nly bl nail it 
“dies nd from all I « mak t, bore seeds—” 
ther re for Lee to do, but car “What in the v talking of ? My 
dinnet mill, with Dolly t: i { staring sunflowers be 
her.” “1 used to raise the the chickens,” Lee 
And led, in th f t said demurely 
night irls: who lacked ex ‘ 4 ical ( | year \ 
ll ey ! t changed vor il t 
| men of Gotham went t tit Annis was | ! chair, tovir 
r be ith her m i ently with her pet lanced ac t 
a He will be st: ‘ ht ! her ster, who st ai nd on thet ( 
out ng ceria ly at k Four ve 


make a e Lee and th ldren st 1 more real to her, | t ife that had f{ 


in the | cottage and furniture w t lowed it, had beer ( ir those monotonous 
sold. stretches of dull, ploddi: long, straight 

One reat comfort Annis found a 1 1 through a color vy, Which may be 
much | ff monev in the purse t 1 wearv enough to tr tep by step, but vet 
away i than she remembered hav reason of it t nd its dullne 
She CT t knowin it i | ul | ks short enou h ( tive Ani 
thou ! id she was glad t earn, u lue eves had re nd wearv of the 
Isa’s it ww much it w 1 do in est prospect. But becat 1 had not been t 
lishin sehold I l, as vet, it was « eves that hinted 

Ever impressed by the leave-takir the distance she h r face was still 
of two e women,—Dolly who was not fair and unworn as wl e turned her back or 
over ¢ ed, unless by hunger Barron Hope. 


“Whe vy going ?” she asked Lee, when As for Lee—she 1 Lee, Annis was say 


the hast ing Was over i! to herself, a ! d her. Practic 
ai i to sea in a bowl,” said Lee s ever; the old Le dred ways: and 

with gr but a smile that did not sym] yet a new Lee, at whor Annis was always 

thize wondering, unconsciot f her own hand in the 
“Ther et drowned *"—came the obvious change. 


result. [TO BI co? NUED ] 
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““BEN’S GIRL,” the daily routine she had followed since her early 
| housekeeping. 
RS. JERUSHA TURNER was forced to} “Do have some help, mother,’ pleaded Ben. 
| admit that she was undeniably ill. Ske,| “Tl harness up and ride over to Skinn 
who for nearly two-thirds of a century had} Maybe one of his daughters would come for a 
never known a sick day, until, in neighborhood | spell 


and , 





parlance, “ tough as Jerushy Turner” was a syno “Do you s’pose I'll have one o’ that Skinner 
a nym for the highest degree of health vouchsafed | tri slammin’ round my kitchen, breakin’ you j 
to mortal woman, grandmother’s chiny and wastin’ my substance 
: In int mec she cut her teeth “decently and in Not whil I have two feet to walk on. | Li try 
7 order” at the earliest allowable period, without Its and seeny ” iving the bottle a vigorous 
trouble to herself or others; and later, had ‘ 
= marched through whoopi cough, measles, and But mel! vy even the seeny faiied 1 p 
the many “ills that childhood’s flesh is heir to form a cure, and Ben was fain to assist in the 
e+. ; with an ease and celerity truly edifying household tasks. His skill in cookery was limited, 
om When a capable, energe maiden of twenty ‘ col 1 to hasty-pudding with variation 
pe five, sh« met Jeremiah ‘Turne il an appie-pa l even that toothsome dish became monotonous 
’ in Squire Ja K en, and within the next ter iter vil the chang n mush-and-milkK, mMush- 
years literally married and buried him, Wa ind-molasses, plain at 1 fried, for a season. 
no time in bemoaning her desolate condition, she On the first day of September tered up in 
oo it once set al | up her young tal the i hintz 1 ker, with her feet on a ket, 
Phe two daughters, in iting their fathe: eld-| M lurner reviewed the situatior 
. ’ ing disposition, were early trained by their1 lie “ Was there ever such luck !—there’s all them 
— if not in the way ey sl 1 it least in é utter pilin’ for want o’ cannin’, an’ all 
i path she thought tl t ravel, and t 1 | klin’ an’ the Irv 
‘ launched safely on the sea of matrimony by sheer t larvestin’ a comin’ on, an’ the housecleanin’ 
‘ force of her wiil. Y ey thing at sixes an’ sevens. Oh! de 
— Now there only remained herself and her sor ‘ rning twinge made her settle back an the 


Benjamin, at the old | tead. With his father “There’s Marv Ann eat leave the 
sweel temper, ben had & spice ol the nh i 
cision of characte 1 although quiet withal, | men-board i-buildin’ the new | Well, I 


teadily resisted all ¢ roachments on ! lawl pose | ill have to me to it. but i ss nor 





, mother, h ill re fancy-free, alth n 0 e farm-vard the men were just loading 
, past his 1 yori t! Yr market i n for the reg Liirice- 
oly Mrs. Turner, like y another woman | l ee] ip to the city 
with an iron ¢ had alwavs et 1 at if there w vthing Ben took esp ] pride 
: feminine alll its in general as fancied ‘ i teal und truly it wa plea t 
4 thing readily driver t i day’s hard ser | ( his I her eves as s peered 
ae Now, alas! the very clump, clump of Be ( 1 the kitchen-wit \ The glossy 
boots, as he po 1 ut in the kitchen, d ( ‘ ere it harnessed to t i 
“ her nearly crazy Somehow, the maxim she had | w 1 wagon piled high with farm-prod lo 
' often impressed upon others: “Shet your eyes and | mat lowing like great carbuncles, in the neat 
" 
a you'll go to sleep,” fa {1 when put in practice in| row of boxes; great, feathery-tufted carrots nod 
a her own cas Many a night she tossed wearily | ding their plumes as the horses pawed and champed 
T 
on her pillow until the old gray rooster flapped | their bits impatiently; luscious, golden Bartletts, 
= his wings beneath her window and gave his first|temptingly packed in wicker baskets Porters 
: morning crow It all commenced with a “<« : \ t bursting with juiciness; Early Rose pota 
in her back. Suddenly, without warning, she lost | f] it iintly pink, and last, but 1 
her erect carriage. Ben u e foreground donning his liner 


° “Have a doctor, mother,” urged Ben, as | nd gl over the load with approving eyes 
watched her painfully performing her household He turned quickly at the sound of his mother’s 


duties. voice, and with a parting “ Whoa, there!” to the 








} { “Doctor! Stuffand nonsense! No. I rest] horses, leaned, hat in hand, on the broad 
; good dose of pennyri'al to-night, and thi window-sill 
mn = ai 
me.” : “Well, what is it, mother? 


4 Still, she toiled on through the hay-time, cook Mrs. Turner heaved a sigh. 


ing dinners for the men through the fiery July “It’s no use, Ben. I’ve put off an’ put off, hop- 


noons, managing the dairy, omitting nothing in in’ this pesky back o’ mine would git well; but 
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you'll have sto] into one o’ them oflices—see, ' jogged contented|y alon 1-t n, whistling softly 
I’ve cut the paper for ye—an’ get some-| to himself, 
body to t for things till I’m smart agi “This must be the And he glanced 
And, Be n involuntary cringe a he | apprehensively from the paper in his hand 
moved h —“be sure you don’t fetch out) to the low doorway itti ( the sidewall 
no poor, eetur home with vou (rit one “Well, here goes !” And ! ning his courage, 
that can \ iron an’ cook an’ clean mop-}| he marched manfully in, a mediately felt that 
boards w pilin’ the wall-paper, ar the eyes of all nations we upon him, as he 
“ Hold te, mother;” and Ben whisked lanced up and down tl f German, Celtic, 
out a neat ite-book and pencil. “Just let) French, and English asy for situations. 
me jot Let’s see—no poor, shillic “This way, sir. pr lite ! ned the presid- 
creature it genius of the place, 1 from her desk 
* Nonse ulated Mrs. Turner, “that “What can I do for ve ra desire a cook, 
all. ( late alre udy. © Ben i he here’s Biddy O'F lym } reference from one 
paused f t on the wagon-st« p—" I sha’n’t | of our first familie ‘ 1 |, here’s Nora 
pay over t la half.” ©’ Brien.” 
“All er!’ And Ben took down the “Oh! no,” interrupted Ben, confusedly, “1 mean 
reins, I want a maid-of-all-w | l say / 
"On! I t have any afternoons out mind “Oh! then I’ve just tl e tl will suit vou: 
that!” here, Mary O’F lanigar nd talk with the 
“Yes And with a chirrup to the entleman,” said mada ' ently 
horses t ved briskly out of the yard “|’m afraid she wou er,” fuitered Ben, 
‘Ben! | Turner!” And there ; a/ asa stout, red-faced 1 { e two hundred 
frantic 3 he window-pane, but in desp ivoirdupois elbowed | vard him. “I 
ration | the horses a smart cut with tl ill speak with that y in gray, the on 
Whip a und the cornet the corner,” he added | ight an appe 
“ Har v’s a fellow to remember | ing glance from a pai é ind mentally 
that— , an’ the rest of it Wi braced himself for the terview 
tackle it time come And he f t “Very well; you'r ted, Nellie Masor 
his per} calculating the probable prolit | curtly responded madam, sweeping her shal 
on this black silk back to her 
“ How old may you | I mean, vou are Ie 
“The to be no room for me here,” | than twenty, aren’t enced Ben, re 
sighed N I n, a he leaned from the i! pectfully. 
dow, id the fishermen haulir thei “ Eighteen last . eplied Nellie, de 
boats uy h beyond. “ Pa’s new wife is | murely. 
a good I've no doubt, but with our four “ And you can swee} l t, and all that sort 
boys an girls there’ll be er ht of thing, can’t you?’ ] 1 Ti tifling a wild 
to put f their mouths without su; til desire to bolt thre 
me—th | believe co go to t “Oh! ves, sur \ rit ire the blue eves i 
States.” k of determination crept into danced under the de ’ 
the bhi Che Fullers are il next “And let me see; Ud want one day to 
Thursd 1 take charge of me. I'll run) yourself during the we 
right o\ hem about it “No, sir; I've nowher | shouldn't care a 
So it | | that in a week’s time N« for that at all, sir’ And N tried to hid ; 
with her rdrobe securely packed in the tear by brushing bac 
little ha ide good-bye to her Nova Scotia “Well, | guess you'll ( vou come right f, 
hills, ar four days’ journey was established | along with me now purst en, briskly. i 
by her « i cheap but respectable boardin “ Yes, sir ; but—but pay; vou didn’t men z 
house in f Boston. tion what your wile \ g to give,” and 
Patier ht employment—not an easy | Nellie lifted her eyes hesit ly. 
matter for dered stranger in a great city. “Why, it’s mother, ped Ben, blushing like a 
Steadily ! tore of money decreased, until schoolboy—*“ anything 4 ke—it’s of no conse 
at last, with set lips, she bravely sought the great | quence, you can fix it her,” and he stalked 
employment u, where the placard, “ Wanted, | out before Nellie’s a hed eves, muttering 
Nova Scot Girls,” had stared her in the face} under his breath, “Thar dness! that’s over, ai 
every da passed and repassed the entrance. | and it’s the last time, I l’ranklin Turner, hi 
Thus it « ed that she sat, inwardly quaking, in | you'll be caught in one of these new-fangled lh 
a corner the crowded room, as Ben, having dis- | offices.” ‘ 
posed of his produce to unusually good advantage, Just as the barn shadows touched the orchard th 
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ROSES. 


wall, closely followed by the musical ding ding of 
the kitchen clock striking four, Ben drove up 
through the lane, and reining in his horses, neigh- 
ing impatiently for their well-earned oats, deposited 
Nellie and her trunk on the broad stone door-step. 
Mrs. Turner had passed a long and lonely day, A 
pile of unwashed breakfast dishes stared at her from 
the corner table, the flies, unmolested, buzz d jul i 
lantly round her very head, and a spider tanta- 
lizingly spun his web just beyond her reach 

She glanced up sharply, as Ben’s cheery “ here 
we are, mother,” rang through the kite hen. 

“Show her up to the south chamber,” she 
ejaculated, taking a mental inventory meantimi 
* Tidy. 


“ Ben!” as that young man descended the stairs 


Looks as though she knew her business.’ 


whistling softly as was his wont, “just let me take 
a look at her recommend,” adjusting her glasses 


“Why, I didn’t ask for any,” 
blank dismay. 


exclaimed Ben, in 
“Isn't her face recommendation 
enough ?” 


“Benjamin Turner!” gasped his mother, “if 


vou don’t beat all. You jest go an’ lock the silver 
chist this minit, an’ fetch me the key,” subsidir 
suddenly as a light footfall sounded on the stair 
Mrs. Turner 


fitting dark calico, « 


flanced approvingly at the well 
overed with a wide gingham 
braided hair, and a feelin 
of absolute restfulness stole over her as the deft 


fingers quickly restored the kitchen to its wonted 


apron, and the closely 


order and prepared a plain but tempting suppe 
Swiftly the days sped on Ited int 


sept mber melted into 


October, November came and went, and under 
Nellie’s skillful 
machinery ran smoothly on. 

Even Mrs. Turner acknowledged “ that girl was 
a master-hand at calculation and no mistake 


The cellar shelves showed their usual goodly 


} 


management the household 


irray of preserves and pickles, the butter brought 
in its accustomed first premium from the county 
fair, while at odd moments warm knitted hose 
grew beneath Nell’s plump fingers in magical 


fashion. Somehow, as the winter glided on, the 


old homestead became invested with a new charm | 


to Ben, which he hardly dared question. He} 


found himself growing fiercely jealous of Nellie’s 
frequent letters, directed in a bold, masculine hand, 
ind lifted into the seventh heaven of rapture | 
when she casually referred to Brother John’s | 
requent epistles. But suddenly Nellie seemed to 
iwake to a sense of impending danger, and then— | 
tlas for Ben!—no more delightful sleigh rides over | 
to the village of errands, no more cozy evenings | 
paring apples in the old kitchen, meantime dis-| 
cussing the last new book. Nell was all at once | 
overwhelmed with pressing duties, which took her | 
hither, thither, anywhere out of Ben’s sight and | 
hearing. “He sha’n’t tell me, he sha’n't,” and} 


Nellie nodded defiantly at the image reflected in 


the mirror, as she wound the long braids about 
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her head ‘I can’t help loving him, of course, 


but his mother shall never have a chance to say 
that | came here and stole into her son’s aflec- 
tions,” and hastily tying on a fresh apron she 
descended the stairs and was desperately busy 
preparing supper when Ben came in for the milk- 
pails, 

‘ Ben,” said Mrs. Turner, in a tone of unwonted 
softness, as she quietly watched him scanning the 
evening paper, but losing meanw hile no movement 
of the brisk little figure flitting to and fro past the 
half open door preparing for the morrow’s baking 
‘Benjamin, vou needn’t think your hidin’ any- 
thing from me I've got eyes, and it don’t take 
very sharp ones to see how things are driftin’ 
nuther All 
Nellie’s a good girl, and a right smart wife she'll 


I've got to say is, I’m satistied. 


7 See that you deserve her.” 
“Thank you, mother, thank you,” and Ben's 
Voice hook as he pre ssed the hard, bony hand in 
both his brown ones. “I’ve wanted to tell you for 
i long time, but I thought—” 
‘Yes, I know,” interrupted Mrs. 


vas sot on you havin’ Phebe Brown, but she 


Turner, “I 


turned out to be a poor, shiftless creetur, after all, 
wouldn’t have had the patience 


‘Tush,” and a hand was laid softly on her lips, 


‘ ame in with the nightly bowl of gruel 
‘Will you stay with us, Nellie?” faltered Ben, 
rising, his heart in his eves. 
Will you?’ quavered Mrs. Turner, beseech- 
I! oly 

And Nellie stayed 


Did you ¢ ’’ thus ran the neighborhood 


ossip “Ben Turner's goin’ to marry their 
Nellie, and Jerushy’s mighty pleased. Did you 
EVER ?” Marion E. PICKERING. 


ROSES. 


YIVE me a red, red rose, 

i \ warm red rose, she said, 
White roses bring to me 

ie dead. 


—_ » ‘ 
The faces of t 


They deck pale, marble brows, 
Are thrust in fingers chill, 

And lie above poor hearts 
rhat are forever still. 


Their touch is like to me 
The touch of “vanished hands,” 
Their faint, sweet odor breathes 


Of death’s dim border lands. 


Give me a red, red rose, 

A living rose, she said; 
White roses are to me 

But ghosts of roses dead. 


Mrs. E. V. WIson. 
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ALICE AND PHG@BE CARY. 


( oncluded, 


CARY has been calied pre-eminently 


LIC] 


the Bal tof America, and high authority 
has pr ced her “ Pictures of Memory 
the most px yric in the English language—a 


never valued very 


heart that 


short, sii lad that she 
much her o dear to the popular 
it has be 

every on (s an illustration of her best style, 


d and sung till known to nearly 


let us intr it here for the benefit of some for 


getful re 


-s r the beautiful pictures 
I ing on Memory’s wall 


a dim old forest, 
[hat seemeth best of all 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 

Dark with the mistlet 
Not for ti 


That sprinkle the vale below; 


violets golden 
Not milk-white lilies 
ut lean from the fragrant ledge, 

{ 1etting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edgs 

Not the vines on the upland, 
Where the bright red berries rest, 

N t pul ks, nor the pale, sweet cowslip, 


eth to me the best. 


“T of had a little brother, 


With eyes that were dark and deep ; 


In t ap of that dim old forest 
th in peace asleey 
I the down of the thistle, 
| is the winds that blow, 
We 1 there the beautiful summers, 
| immers of long ago; 
But feet on the hills grew weary, 


And one of the autumn eves 
I e for my little brother 


f the yellow leaves; 





‘ his pale arms folded 
M sin a meek embrace, 
As ght of immortal beauty 
»vered his face 
And w n the arrows of sunset 
1 in the tree-tops bright, 
He fe n his saint-like beauty, 
: ep by the gates of light. 
I e, of all the pictures 
Phat ng on Memory’s wall, 
T e of the dim old forest 
eth the best of all.” 
Poss f keen, observant powers and sympa 
thetic att n for all created objects, nothing 


escaped her notice, and thus we find that her in 


tense love of nature and perfect familiarity with 
all its forms, ey 


have \ 


en “the meanest flower that blows,” 
reshness to her songs of nature with 
a tone | t ; piercing sweet.” She has inter 


preted { with exquisite art, that which many 
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souls feel, but cannot express 
made palpable the fine gold of tl 
goes straight to the he 


ht She 


lies the psychical thoug! 


est subject as a metaph 
way that perpetually 
which we give a later illustrat 
Her early poems are marvé 
freshness of the mornit fy 
tints, of dews and songs of | 


Hark ! 


scents 


“Do you hear the w 
Do you hear them, 0 


Do you see the | air 


“With young mosses t 


For they hear the | 
With dewy fingers g 
| Their light cradle the 


| Jn her poems of 1 wl 
ful than her “If and Ii 
| 
‘If I wereay t 
| 
and “ An Order for a P 
| *O good paint tell n 
How tender this little bit 
Home”! 
‘Sunset! a hush is on the air 


Their gray old heads the 
As if the winds were sa 


‘The woodland, with its b 


From their rushing wings 


Her genius has 


1e thought, which 


rt Yet underneath them 


uses the common 


piritual uses in a 
and delights, of 


lously full of the 


uirple and ambe1 


UIrds, and sweets 


valling ? 
heart ? 
ng 


apart? 


ey are flo king, 


g breeze 


t can be more rest 


e true’’? 


intains bare, 


} rayer. 


l, green wing, 


| Shute close the insect w ng, 
And lo! the sea gets up to sing 
| ‘ The day’s last splendor fades and dies, 
And shadows one by or 
To light the candles es. 
o 
| “QO wildflowers! wet with tearful dew, 
O woods! with starligt through, 
My heart is back to-nig you 
| “‘T know each beech and 1 e tree 
Each climbing shrub and I see 
Like friends they stand to welcome me. 
' . . 
| “ Footsteps beside me t the sod 
| | —— id 


| As in the twi hts g 
And I unlearn my doubt 


* e e 
and again “In the Dark 
“ Has the spring come back, my darling ? 
# . 


* 
Are the flowers dressed out, t 
In their kerchiefs pla 


The groundwort gay, and the 


ny darling, 


lady of May, 


In her petticoat pink and white ? 


The fair little flowers, the rare 


| Taking and making the light, 


little flowers, 


her “Dream of 


—_o_=e 








ALICE 


AND 


Oh! and I would I could see them all, 
The little and low, the proud and tall, 


10s 
ch 
em In their kerchiefs brave and bright, 
Stealing out of the morns and eves, 

To braid embroidery round their leaves, (!) 


it. 


The gold and scarlet lig 


“ Have the birds come back, my darling— 
The birds from over the sea? 

Are they cooing and courting together 

and tree 


the glad little 


In bush and bower 
The 


The birds from over the sea 


mad little birds, birds, 


Oh! and I would I could hear them sing! 
Oh! and I would I could see them swing 


In the tops of our garden tree 


$ * - ¥ ia * 


“ Are they building their nests, my darling, 


In the stubble, brittle and brown ? 
Are they gathering threads and silken sh 
And wisps of wool and down, 
With their s 


And eyes so bright 


ver throats and pe kl 


ind so brown r 
* ‘ - . 
Thi entitled “The B 


is 
hit 


song, and one 


are fine specimens of t swinging style of 


which sets one’s pulses leaping and feet 


Here is a broken stanz: 





» of the rhythm 


* * * * % * x 


“One hour on the top of a breezy hill, 


ut of ri 


ght 
bill 


Where, in the sassafras, al! si 
The blackbird is eplitting his slender 
f his heart! 

Do you think, if he said 
I will sing like this bird with the mud-colored back, 
And the two litt 


Or like to this shy 


For the ease o 





» spots of gold over his eyes; 


ittle creature, that flies 

So close to the ground, with the amethyst rings 
About her she 
With a glitter of shimmer for the rest, 
Gir 


small throat—all alive when 


sings, 





r green 


iy shading to sheen of 
Half rose and half 


Or, 


gray, with the her breast 


fawn ; 
like this one, 


80 pr 
That flutters so restless l cries out so lor 


With stiff, horny | 


iT 


id, 
itted head 


veak and a top-kr 


And a lining of scarlet l under his wings 
Do you think, if he said, ‘ I'm ashamed to be black,’ 
e That he cou/d have shaken the 


Sassalr tree 


Not he!” 


as 
As he does, with the song he was born to? 

For delicacy of expression and metaphorical 
dress, what can equal these lines in “The Sure 


Witness” 


“The solemn wood h 


} 


id spread 
iadows around my head; 
‘Curtains they are,’ I said, 
‘Hung dim and still about the house of prayer.’ . 
Softly among the limbs, 





and asked if God were there! 


Turning the leaves of hymns, 
I heard the winds, | 


No voice replied, but while I listening stood, 


Sweet peace made haly hushes through the wood. | 
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“With ruddy, open hand, 


I saw the wild-rose stand 


Beside the green gate of the summer hills; 
And, pulling at her dress, 

} I cried, * Sweet hermitess ! 

Hast thou beheld Him, who the dew distills 


No 


Her gracious beauty made my heart content.” 


voice replied, but while I listening bent, 


as 
How tl of 


mines t] 


unquestioning faith illu- 


ie confidence 
ie last verse of this fine ly chiseled poem? 


‘Then my heart said, Give o’er 


| Question bo more, no more 


| The wind, the snowstorm, the wild hermit-flower, 


“ The illuminated air, 
The pleasure after prayer, 


Proclaim the unoriginated Power !” 


The 


spoken, so fascinating to me 


free, rhythmic swing, of which we have be- 
st readers, is very 
‘and “The 
the rush of the 
leaps to overtake the sea. What white 
“The Flax Beat "ag 


fore 





noticeable in “Th 
Fisherman's Wife.” 


river that 


e Ferry of Galloway 


1 hey have 


neat 


of passion is displayed in 


ind what pathos, rising to a shriek, in “ The Mines 
of Avondale” ? 
“ Death is holding a holocaust! 


And never was seen such a pyre, 
Head packed to head, and above them spread, 
Full forty feet of fire. 

For 


To those who have known the sl 


God's sake, haste to the pyre!’ 
iadows that had 


} 


rested 


tenderly 


over the Cary home for weary years, how 
pat he tic these lines: 


| “ Low lying in her pallid pain, 
Asa fl 
I Fete 


ievery 


wer that thirsts and dies for rain, 


her night and day; 


At heart-beat is a 


And every breath 1 breathe a sigh, 
for the May, the May!” 


cry, 


Oht 


And others, remembering that 


last year of more 


than mortal combat in Alice Cary’s room, will 
drop a tear over these lines that ripple and flow, 
is though there was not a breaking heart beneath 


day and night, all night and day, 
I sit in my darkened house alone; 


Come thou, whose laughter sounds so gay, 


Come hither, for charity coe! and say 





What flowers are faded, and what are blown. 


“Does the great, glad sun, as he used to, rise? 
Or is it always a weary night? 
A shadow h 


Come hither 


is fallen across my eyes, 
and tell me about the skies,— 


Are there drops of rain? are there drops of light ? 


‘ Keep not, dear heart, so far away, 

With thy laughter light, and laughter low, 
But come to my darkened house, I pray, 
And tell me what of the fields to-day,— 

Of lilies, or snow ? or lilies, or snow? 

‘ * * * * 
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“ The day of my hope is cold and dead, 
The sun is down and the light ig gone; 
Come hither, thou of the roses red, 
Of the gay, ¢ 
And te 


lad heart, and the golden head, 


Some of h longing for life, and shrinking 


f the dawn, of the dew and the dawn.” 


from death is portrayed in “ The Great Question :” 


“The waves they are wildly beating 
Q Q 4 


And bearing me out from the shore, 
And I v of the things I’m leaving 


f the things before 


O] Love! whom the shape of a Dove 
Came wn and hovered o’er, 

De nd ght, with heavenly light, 
ind show me the farther shore,” 


A fine 
poem el tied 
of her beater 


si Alone hag 


n of her later style is seen in th 
rhanksgiving,” but she goes t 
track in the bitter self-scorching of 


“What shall I do, when I stand in my place 


Unclothed of this garment of flesh ?” 
The deep humility that pervaded her religious 
faith is n the following: 
“Tf Thou yet canst find in me 
igh trailing on the ground, 


A vin¢ 
That might be straitened up, and bound 


To any g i, so let it be; 

And haply at the last, some tendril ring 
Unto T i shall cling. 

$ : ‘ > ’ 


“Of grace as much as will complete 
Thy will ix 
Even as a rose shut in a drawer 
That maketh all 
I w i be, rather than the cedar fine, 
Help me, Tt 


me, I pray Thee for; 
about it sweet, 


u Power Divine. 


« Fill Thou my heart with love as full 
As ar with the rain; 
Unteach me ever to complain, 
And make my scarlet sins as wool; 


even with sorrows, clean and fair, 


gs do the air.” 


I cor! id r these 
metaphorical speech, and rich in psychical dress 
Ph e 4 rv ] 


had an essentially healthy soul, 
d itself through all her poems ; thus 


an unsurpassed illustration of 


which diffi 
in her son f nature, which she sang with simpl 
unaffected beauty, there is none of. the mystical 
sound which we hear in her sister's lyrics; little 
metaph sed, but she sang with a joyous not 
of satisfact and content. She was a humorist 
and parod n verse, in the latter seldom sur 
passed. Her narrative poems hold one entranced 
with the tal Her patriotic songs and odes on 
public events 
But it 


passions that she rises to 


of her ballads 


and the country’s idols are fine 
embodying and depicting human 
white heat. Some} 


are superb in their exultant, tragic 








ring. The eye kindles, the breath comes quickly, 


as we read from her “ Prairie Lamp:” 
“* And hark! there is somet 
For my dull old blood is stirred ; 


ng strange about, 


That wasn’t the feet of the storm without, 
Nor the voice of the wind I heard!’ 


“«¢?*Tis my boy! he is coming home, he is near, 
Or I could not hear him pass; 
For his step is as light as the step of the deer, 
On the velvet prairie grass. 
* * x * * 
‘She rose—she stood erect, serene, 
She swiftly crossed the floor 
And the hand of the wind, or a hand unseen, 
Threw open wide the door,” ete. 
x * ™ * 
It has been said that “no American poet has 


} 


ever shown more passion, pathos, and tenderness 
combined than is found embodied in many of the 
minor love poems of Phoebe Cary Some of her 
critics have said that took their breath away 
to read them. Here is one example of this dra- 
matic force: 
“We are face to face, and between us here 
Is the love we thought could never die; 
Why has it only li 


Who has murdered it you or I? 


ved a vear? 


“No matter who—the deed was done 

By one or both, ind ¢t re it lies; 

The smile from the lip forever gone, 
And darkness over the beautiful eyes. 


“ Our love is dead, and our hope is wrecked ; 


So what does it profit to talk or rave, 
Whether it perishe i by my neglect, 
Or whether your cruelty dug its grave 


“Why should you say that I am to blame, 


Or why should I charge the sin on you? 
, 


Our work is before us all the same, 
And the guilt of it lies between us two. 


‘'We have praised our love for its beauty and grace ; 
Now we stand here, and hardly dare 
To turn the face-cloth back fr 


And see the thing that is hidden there. 


m the face, 


“ Yet look! Ah! that heart has beat its last, 
And the beautiful 
And when we have buried and left the past 


life of our life is o’er, 


We two can walk together no more. 


“You might stretch yourself on the dead and weep, 
And pray, as the prophet pr ayed, in pain; 
But not, like him, could you break the sleep 


And bring the soul to the clay again. 


“‘Tts head in my bosom I can lay, 
And shower my woe there, kiss on kiss, 
But there never was resurrection day 
In this world for a love so dead as this! 


“ And since we cannot lessen the sin 
By mourning over the deed we did, 
Let us draw the winding-sheet up to the chin, 
Aye, up! till the death-blind eyes are hid !” 














has 
Ness 
the 
her 


dra- 


ace; 


eep, 
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“Old Pictures’? and “Our Homestead,” the | 
latter quoted in the previous number, are charm- 
ing specimens of her poems of nature, coined from 
a purely womanly brain and heart; and “ Living 
by Faith” is a whole school of philosophy—Chris- 
tian at that; while of all the tender gems in the 


English language, in memory of the loved and 
lost, her marvelous poein, entitled “My Friend,” 
must rank second to none, unless it be Tennyson's | 
“In Memoriam.’ Written after the death of 
Alice, her idolized sister, it has in it the ve ry 
royal purple of affection, the incense of a crushed 
heart, the fragrance of the last rose of summer, | 
the dying of the wave along the shore, the joys | 
that lie within the veil, and the conquering hero’s | 
step. I would it were framed in letters of gold on | 
the walls of every bereaved household. This poem 
alone should have made her memory immortal. 
But it is by her religious poems that Phebe 
Cary is most widely known to the world; beauti- | 
ful in utterance, fervent and helpful in tone, she, 
with her gifted nature and believing, |oving soul, 
but voiced the ery of humanity after its God 
Day by day she walked with Him in joyous trust, 
and it was easy to soar with her lark-like voice 
and eagle wings into the very empyrean of this 
love: and these songs of faith and love have been 


as cordials to many a sick and suffering soul. She 


never knew, dear heart, till the last year of he: 

life the popularity and usefulness of the hymy 

“ Nearer Home :” | 

“One sweetly solemn thought | 

Comes to me o'er and o’er.” 

| 

| 

This hymn alone has had a remarkable career. | 

Read the solemn hush in “ Thou and I”’— 
“ Thou safe beyond, above, 


I ‘neath the star!’ 


and her cry to Heaven in “ Peccavi,” and the 
quiet trustfulness in “ A Canticle,” and the joyous 
conquest in “ Reconciled ”— 
“O feet! grown weary as ye walk, 
Where down life’s hill my pathway lies, 
What care I, while my soul can mount, 
As the young eagle mounts the skies! 


“0 eyes! with weeping faded out, 
What matters it how dim ye be! 
My inner vision sweeps, untired, 


The reaches of eternity! 


Want of space forbids one-half the quotations 
we would gladly give, but the following poem, | 
entitled “ Waiting the Change,” to those that know | 
how this sweet soul suffered and died for Alice, | 
will seem especially precious: a 


| 


“T have no moan to make, 
No bitter tears to shed ; 
No heart that for rebellious grief 
Will not be comforted. 


these beauteous, gifted ones from the paths where 
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“ There is no friend of mine, 
Laid in the earth to sleep; 
No grave so green or heaped afresh, 
By which I stand and weep. 


“Though some, whose presence once 
Sweet comfort round me shed, 
Here in the body walk no more 
The way that I must tread. 


“Not they, but what they wore, 
Went to the house of fear; 
They were the incorruptible, 
And left corruption here. 


“ The veil of flesh that hid 
Is softly drawn aside; 
More clearly I behold them now 
Than those who never died. 


“Who died! What means that word 
Of men so much abhorred ? 
Caught up in the clouds of heaven to be 
Forever with the Lord! 


“To give this body, racked 
With mortal ills and cares, 
For one as glorious and as fair 


As our Redeemer wears; 


“To leave our shame and sin, 
Our hunger and disgrace ; 
To come unto ourselves, to turn 
And find our Father’s face; 


‘“‘ To run, to leap, to walk, 
To quit our beds of pain, 
And live where the inhabitants 
Are never sick again ; 


“To leave cold winter snows 
And burning summer heats, 
And walk in soft, white, tender light 
About the golden vtreets. 


“Thank God! for all my loved 
That out of pain and care 

Have safely reached the heavenly heights, 
And stay to meet me there! 


“ Not these I mourn; I know 
Their joy by faith sublime— 


But for myself, that still below 
Must wait my appointed time.” 


To those of us who deeply mourn the loss of 


we walk lonely, she thus speaketh : 


* Do we call the star lost that is hidden 

In the great light of morn ? 

Or fashion a shroud for the young child 
In the day that it’s born ? 

Yet behold this were wise to their folly, 
Who mourn, sore distressed, 

When a soul that is summoned, believing, 
Enters into its rest!” 
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And again 
* Never think of me as lying 
By ligmal mold o’erspread 
But about the soft white pillow 
Folded underneath my head, 


And of summer flowers weaving 
Che rich ’broidery o’er my bed. 
Think of the immortal spirit 
Living up above the sky, 
And of how my face 18 wearing 
Light of immortality. 
Look earthward, is o’erleaning 
rhe white bastion of the sky!” 
Mrs. HeLten H. 8. TuHompson. 
IN THE BLOOD. 

OT tl want to find fault with other peo 
ple talk about them, but strange, isn’t 
it, the some people do have We were 

talking about it last evening, when Louise and 
Annie Glenn 1 Hattie Howard called to see us 
before Hat nt to Florida. 

It can in thisway: Louise and Hattie 
were Visit r old schoolmate, Lina Crai 
over att Now, Lina, the dear, kind girl, 
has a dul what is proper, though she is 
charmin lvlike. Unele says it is in the 
blood—that the Craigs are that way; it is 
part of tl ieritance, the same as their large 
ears. 

It was table. There was a lull. Sud 
denly, w sting little langh, Lina said 

“Q pay tell us that story you often d 
about Hatt Howard’s father getting angry once 
when he wv ung man and kicking the tablk 
over at d 

Poor Hattie! had there been an explosion of 
dynamite nder her very chair, she could 
not have b more startled. She choked back 
the rising i throat, and that man, with no 
thought of muund he was inflicting, went 
with a recit rmingled with laughter, of how 
her father, t entle, lovable, tender old man 
had in | manhood, in a fit of anger, over 


eaping the contents in a pile in 
And the 


h it was such a 


turned the t h 
the 
laughed, 


midd f the floor. Craigs 

good joke and so 

funny. 
The y 


duration, ended th: 


isit been of a week 


Hattie had 


h W to have 


as 


t 


L ¢ vening, bec aus 


headach« ills. 
Then Annie told 


hood she | 


In her 


ught school in a lonely country 


a story. girl 


young § 


school-house, where the people were afraid of 
“stuck-up fi Her home was in a village, 
and they were quite sure that she was one of the 


“stuck-ups she rolled up her sleeves, and 


hes and milk and churn at her 


helped wash di 


boarding-place, and she went in her bare feet like | 


HOME 


} 
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the other girls, and wore a 
to 


starched gingham bon- 


net and learned ride the horses to water, and 


adapted herself to their way Twenty years after, 


while Visiting with her nieces at the home of an 


uncle of Lina Craig’s, the family peculiarity be 


| trayed itself when the bl old man said : 


ering 


“ Massy sakes, I will never forget the fust time 
I ever saw you! You teached school down at 
Burdock School-house allus called it by that 
name, cause the burdocks growed so thick there 
about. I was out huntir the yearlin’s,’ that had 


at old 


for dinner. 


Burdock at 
Pre tty 


meandered off, and brought up 


noon-spell, while you was 


soon you come back, r n’ along with some of 
the little boys, and I vow y did look queer ! 
You had on one glove and one mitten, one boot 


and one slipper, and your hair was combed back 


straight and flowed like a mane down your back 
You was sunburnt as b my hat, and your 
eyes glowed like the head-light of an injine 
Awfullest lookin’ objeck I ever saw in my life.” 
{nd here the old man pounded his knee and 


roared with laughter 

The nieces looked at her burning face and then 
is mortified at the 
ol 


the girls heard the 


stared down at the fl 
had 


imagination, but more because 


monstrosity he made up out his distorted 
exaggeration. 


We can all recall good peopl 
runs, like a black thread, a s} 


in whose natures 


rit of malice, envy 


and a Spec ial liking t Say Ul vs that stab and 
hurt others. Not that they are vicious or mean, 
or delight to annoy, but, « itably speaking, the 
bitterness is in their blood by inheritance ; they 


can hardly help saying hings; thev enjoy 


wound them, and witness- 


stinging their friends, 


ing the discomfiture and pai 


Our heart has often ached over the sly stabs we 


have seen others receive a tew weeks ago 


(iniy 
we heard a blustering, bold, but respectable young 
man say to a meek, retirir professor of religion, 


who, feeling himself unworthy 


and incapable, had 


never observed all Christian ties 


in the presence 


of his family 4 
} 


“Why don’t you say grace at meals, like Uncle 


William and Uncle James? You don’t have wor 


ship in your family, either, like they do. I always 


thought you were a member of the Church, a pro- 
fessor of religion !” 
The dear old man, modest as a girl, gentle, com- 


rood woman, blushed 


passionate, and lovable as any ¢ 

and looked down, and just then a woman’s quick 
and ready answer came to his assistance and 
bridged over the embarrassing situation, and 


turned the conversation into a pleasant channel, 
which in the sequel set all at « . 

The this same black thread 
wherever Badger blood was found, no matter how 
much diluted that blood When one of the 


young scions, Charles Algernon by name, boarded 


ue 


Badger family had 


wa 
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IN THE 


at dear old Elder Donaldson’s in the pretty, cream- 
colored house among the cedars, he was so self 
important that the girls all made fun of him 
The very second morning when they rang the bell 
for breakfast, at a seasonable hour, that fellow 
came down-stairs, with his hair all seutchy and his 
lips sticking out, muttering right in the presence 
of that kind, considerate family : 

“Why, vou'd better stay up all night; that 

would save getting up.” 

And one time when Mrs. Owings, the mission- 
ary returned from Siam, lectured before the 
Woman’s Society in behalf of the work to which 
she had consecrated herself, the elder Mrs. Badger 
said to her in the church parlor, before nearly all 
the ladies of the congregation: “ Is your father, 

old Uncle Nathan, or Nat, as we called him, living 


yet? My goodness! but he was a terrible man to 


swear, long ago when | first knew of him! He 
I mind on 


fairly made a science of it—hee, hee! 
afternoon the team wouldn’t pull down by that 
old hawthorn thicket, where Reed’s run crosses 
the road, and vour par said he could swear the m 
into good behavior, and it was awful the way he 
took on !' 

The woman, shocked and mortified, could think 
of nothing to We sat and stood like marble 
women. Suddenly Miss Hattie Howlett reached 
over as if to get a leaflet from the seat next to her, 
and in doing so overturned a chair. By this time 
a tongue was loosed, the spell was broken, some 
one stepped in front of the rude creature, and we 
were ourselves again 

A minister who is a cousin of the Badgers staved 
one night with us while he was preaching for the 
pastor of the church out in the country. 

“We would be pleased to have you tarry with 
us to-night, if you remain in the village or here 
about,” we said to him the next morning when he 
was drawing on his gloves preparatory to making 
a call, 

“Well, perhaps I may call again, but not to 
stay all night,” he said, with a very wise smile 
and pucker of his tobaeccoey mouth ; “ you see I am 
not accustomed to sleeping on a bed with springs 
and mattress. It goes a little hard with me. 
Now at home I sleep the year ‘round on a soft 
feather bed, so thick -and here he measured with 
his hands stretched about two feet apart ; “ you 
see I just sink down, down, till it is like laying on 
air, it is so downy and so delightful. No, I don’t 
like your mattresses and your springs and new 
notions. I am one of the old sort of folks. I 
always speak my mind. I never hem and haw 
and beat around the bush. I can’t follow the 
fashions. I will live and die an honest man, and 
| hope to meet Abram and Isaac and Jacdb in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and with them set down 
at the feet of my blessed Master, where I can sing 


¢ 


songs of glory throughout the ages of eternity in 
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| 
| that world where congregations ne’er break up 


and Sabbaths never end.” 

We waited until the good man had turned the 
corner before we leaned over and laughed a laugh 
that was better for us than medicine. 

But infinitely worse than the rude, coarse, 
repelling manner of speech, indicative of an envi- 
ous and malicious spirit, is the more fearful inherit- 
ance of lying. It is no little thing It is a 
species of blood poison, more to be dreaded than 
the malignant type which carries the sufferer 
We have all 


witnessed its effects. We have seen the taint in 


down to the grave in a few days 


the tifth generation ves, in the sixth. We saw it 
in Debby Crane’s little Alice only yesterday—a 
chubby-faced darling of only four years of age. 
She sat on the floor eating bread and milk. The 
kitten came up and thrust its head into the bowl, 
and the child in « lbowing it aside spilt the milk 
on the floor. She surveyed the mischief an instant, 
when suddenly her face brightened, as though 
struck by a helpful thought, and she called out, 
“( ma! look’ee here 

“Why, Alice, how did that happen?” said the 
mother 

“Grandpa’s puppy did it,” said the child, look- 
ing her mother squarely in the face 

‘Well, I declare, the puppy must be whipped. 
We will get grandpa to whip the pup, won’t we, 
dear?” and the weak, short-sighted woman turned 
away and indulged in a little laugh 

While toddling around helping mamma, little 
Alice tore or cut her apron. The reprimand was 
gentle, only : 


‘You must be careful of your clothes, Allie 


Poor papa cannot aflord new aprons for you very 


‘IT didn’t do it,’ was the bold answer, as the 
blue eyes opened wide and staring; “it was Minny 
Long’s poodle what tored it.” 

Again the unwise mother langhed, and this 
time she did not turn aside her face, but flew at 
“the dear, cute little toddie,” and kissed her again 
and again. 

To us plain, old-fashioned, old-time woman, 
believing in the doctrine of wise old Solomon, 
such neglect of one of the first primary lessons of 
childhood was highly culpable. 

It set us to thinking, more sorrowfully than 
angrily. Old Nathan Burrows in our childhood 
frequently used the phrase, in his Yankee, twangy 
vernacular, “a nat’ral born fool.” Here was a 
child who was, then, a “nat’ral-born liar.” It 
was in her blood. Who was to blame for giving 
to this helpless young life the ban of lying? for 
stamping into her soul the imprint of a liar ? 

We knew. We had known the lineage for 
four or five generations, and the black thread of 
this sin ran through the long line, showing here 
and there, all along, just as a loose thread, or 
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broken or kinked or faulty, will run for yards | 


and yards, or perhaps the whole length of an 


otherwise beautiful 
the weaver 
And in the evening as we sat in our own home, 
our book and knitting lying in our lap, our 
thoughts went out far reaching and searching, and 
to us like an 
What a pity ! What a pity 


She was 


they came ba incubus that we 
could not put 
The mo her 


generous, kind ; w 


the child was a liar. 
uuld give the last morsel to one 
who hungere uld leave her own work to help 


good wife and mother; but she 


a neighbor; w 
loo] 


eyes, and lie 


into your face with her large, 
And 
bright, compassionate, lovable 
she 
old 


the neighborhood, 


would 
dark 


mother, a brave, 


most superbly. her 
nly this one despicable fault 
truth. And he 
of 
company of good fellows ina 


woman, had <« 


could not tell the father, 


Bassy Jones, was the man 
who could keep 
roar of laugh er, 


sharp of repartee, 


from set of sun until dawn 


original, racy, given to a 


wonderful reach of the imagination, and withal, a 


liar, whom no man could trust. His were not lies 


founded o1 grounds, not wicked and hurtful 

and vicious, 1 

tation exce pt his 
And hers 


was his mothe 


did they damage any one’s repu- 
wn. 

black thread crossed over, and it 

in whose character the sin of lying 


They 


invaded the precincts of the 


predominated. Her lies were mischievous. 


did 


ehurch, and 


harm I'he 
blackened the fair names of the 


good and the ju She could set the whole neigh- 


borhood together by the ears. 
And so itran il 


there, sometim« 


. 4 
the blood, breaking out here and 


. black liar, against whom every 


face turned a sometimes one who only ex- 
aggerated mar\ isly, or one who could not 
bear to see her prosperous and happy and 
beloved with envy and unkind hints. So 


nearly allied iars and scandal mongers and 


those who delight in unkind thrusts and insinua- 
tions and sly stabs in the dark, The blood poison 
is almost id¢ lly the same. 


it away back, back to the days 
ere the population of to day’s 
ild the 
wn hands and the two hands of 
the 


And we trac 
and the time 


thriving cit) have been counted on 


fingers of your 
your friend—and virus was there, and who 
knows but Sapphira was the pebble dropped in 
the still waters 
first started ! 


What a fearful inheritance to bestow upon one’s 


from whom the widening circles 


dren’s children and the genera- 
It is not a little 


children and c] 
tions to come in the hereafter! 
thing to unite « 
of 


poisoned with the 


ne’s destiny with a liar, to be the 
blood 


sins of those whose lives have 


parents children whose innocent is 
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web, fresh from the loom of 


We said yesterday to one with whom we con- 
versed on this topic—haunting and abiding with 
us to-day—‘Oh! that parents would live clean, 
pure, beautiful lives, and thus bestow upon their 


children a precious legacy! That woman, conse- 


crated, lived the life morally, physically, and 
intellectually that she longed to impress upon 
others; that women who are or may become 


mothers would ennoble and exalt and purify 
their own spiritual natures and be more worthy to 


wear the crown of motherhood ! 


And then our thoughts went out, as though 
drawn by magnetic force, to those sweet-souled 


women whose lives have shone radiantly across 


our path, and we smiled softly, and wished we 
might tell reading thousands all about them and 
their beautiful ministries 
A purpe 


r woman out of very poor materials, 


hey are women who 
live to purpose. 





can make a good man 


( 


Build up in men something too fair to mar by 


sin, and they will respect themselves. There are 


who mean well, wh 
We all re 
upon 


under the inspiring glow of « 


good men sadly work “ evil 


by want of thought.” cognize the trans- 


figuration which passe common minds 


nestness, Supreme 
earnestness exalts ordinary faculties, as education 
and refined feeling glorify a plain face 


rill, in his excellent work, The Main- 
tenance of Health, says in ] 





the article on “ Inherit- 


ance : ter on ‘ Inheritance 


Ere closing the chay 
and its eflects, it will not be out of } lace to consider 
a moment what 


individual,’ that 


for is called the ‘potency of the 


is, the eflect exercised over a 


family by one individual of strong character and 


marked physique. Such men are the founders of 


families and of dynasties They have had pro- 


} 


genitors like other people, but they stamp their 


individual peculiarities on their descendants and 


butes into inherited 


convert their personal atts 


and inheritable characteristics. Such was the 
modification of the Plant line by the Welsh 
squire, Owen Tudor, and in the t¢ mperament of 
the choleric Welshman lay the seeds of the 


imperious egotism of Henry VIII and Elizabeth.” 

And here comes in the question, asked, perhaps, 
with blazing eyes and indignation: Shall people 
sacrifice their own happiness, or what they sup- 
pose or believe to be their own happiness, to the 
claims of their descenda 
be to 


Surely a man is not justified in 


nts Shall a man’s choice 


subordinate his prospective progeny ? 


his 
the 
evil passions which they would by a law of nature 


branding 
children with disease, defi rmity, or any of 
inherit. It is easy to see W hat the probable choice 
would be. He will marry to please himself, and 
others must take the consequences. And the con- 
sequences come in time, as very moderate powers 


of observation abundantly note, and very unfortu- 


gone out in darkness cycles and cycles before | nate they are sometimes. 


they were born ! 





“] will visit the sins of the fathers upon the 


























children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me,” is as real now as it was when 
first announced, and the grim and terrible truth 
conveyed in these words is as marked now as ever. 
RoseLuLaA RIce. 


SILENT INFLUENCE. 


HERE were but three dwellings in the block, 
and they had been occupied for years by the 
same families—the Bennetts, the Banfords, 
and the Bartons—* Three B's,” they called them- 
selves, Banfords living in the raiddle house. 
They were all upon excellent terms with one 
another—congenial in every way. They attended 
the same church, their children went to the same 
Sabbath-school. Upon warm summer evenings, 
they chatted on each other’s steps; on winter 
evenings, met around one or the other’s centre- 
table and discussed the newest books and the latest 
fashions. 
But “It is a long lane that has no turn,” and 
Mr. Banford’s busi- 
h 


ness made it expedient for him to change 





finally there came a change. 
iis resi- 
dence, and the middle house was for sale. 

Being in a desirable neighborhood, it did not 
long remain so; in fact, before the end of the 
week, Mrs. Bennett run in to tell Mrs. Barton that 
a woman and a girl of about fifteen had entered 
the door with an air of proprietorship, had opened 
the shutters and the back door, and were at that mo 
ment gazing from the second-story windows, no 
doubt watching for the wagons with their furni- 
ture. 

“What kind of people do they appear to be ?” 
questioned Mrs. Barton, « agerly. 

“Oh! very ordinary-looking—the mother par- 
ticularly so. I knew it was mother and daughter 
from hearing the younger address her as such, find- 
ing fault with her being so awkward with the 
latch-key.” 

“Oh! how sorry I am,” said Mrs. Barton; “ it 
has been so pleasant heretofore.” 

“T have not told you all,” continued her neigh- 
bor. “Agatha, my seamstress, told me this morn- 
ing that this family was coming; that the name is 
Raynor, and they are too rough to live in a neigh- 
borhood like this. She says that they have unex- 
pectedly fallen heir to some money, and their first 
move is to get into a better place; so they have 
left their narrow, mean street in a miserable neigh- 
borhood and have come up here to settle down 
between us. I declare, I feel like erying.” 

“We need not have anything to do with them,” 
said Mrs. Barton, despondingly. : 

“No, we need not visit, I know: 


but the Walls 
of both your dining-room and mine are thin. 
Well-bred and cultured voices cannot be heard 


distinctly through them —and, situated as we were, 
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it would have made uo difference if they could — 
but Agatha says that these people are not only 
noisy, but quarrelsome, and that on one occasion 
the police had to interfere between the father and 
son, and the mother can neither read nor write. 
Oh! I declare, it makes me miserable to think of 
it, and if we did not own our houses we could 
move.” 

It was not out of idle curiosity, but a natural 
desire to judge by the belongings what their new 
neighbors were, that the two friends sat down at 
one of Mrs. Barton's parlor windows to see the 
furniture-wagons unload. 

The first three contained all new articles of fur- 
niture fresh from the warerooms; not a blemish 
or scratch upon them, and selected with elegant 
judgment, being plain, rich, and substantial. 

‘Yes, it’s nice,” said Mrs. Raynor, from the 
parlor window of the middle house to a crony from 
her old neighborhood. “T haint got a bit of 
taste about what’s style; for I haint never had no 
But I knowed a lady that I used 


to wash for before I was married, and I just gave 


chance to know 


her the purse and told her to get what would suit 
this neighborhood, and she has done the right 
thing by us.” 

By this time, the men, after distributing their 
bits of carpet on the pavement and taken the ropes 
from around the furniture, commenced carrying it 
in, to make room for the last wagon, which had 
just driven up. 

rhe contents of this arrival formed a marked 
contrast to those which preceded it. 

“T wanted ma to sell, give away, or burn that 
old rubbish,” said the daughter, who by this time 
had rejoined the others at the window; “it’s a 
shame to disgrace this house with such stuff” 

‘Yes, she was at me all the time to leave it be- 
hind,” said the mother, her usual loud tone re- 
duced to a half whisper; “ but I couldn’t bear to. 
It was what father and me begun with; and we 
had to scrimp and save to buy each bit—one at a 
time, and sometimes months apart—and somehow 
every bit has a story of its own.” 

‘Clean as spring-water, at any rate,” commented 
Mrs. Bennett, quietly; “did you ever see old 


chairs and tables scoured to such whiteness ?”’ 


“T never did; and look at that old tinware; 
my silver cannot equal it for brightness.” 

‘But oh! such wretched people to have for 
neighbors,” wailed Mrs. Bennett. 

The moving was all in, and Mrs. Bennett went 
home. 

“Well, now, I confess,” commented Mr. Barton, 
to whom his wife had poured forth her sorrows at 
tea-time, “that the fact of their wishing to get 
into a quiet, respectable neighborhood shows an 
ambition in them that is encouraging. Thev evi- 
dently wish to do better; let us try to make the 
best of the matter and help them.” 
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member of 


rustic seats that had been constructed by father 
and son for their beautiful yard were in demand 
their « The 


her knitting, the 


for themselves and 


took 


mother 
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out her rocking-chair and 
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MRS. HIRAM FISHER, 


“ No, it must be what your husband calls silent 
influence.” 

“Yes: but we must not take all the credit to 
ourselves—much of it is due to the flowers; they, 
also, had their silent influence.” 

“They had indeed; not only upon the Raynors, 
but upon all who were privileged to see them.” 

Mary E. IRELAND. 


MRS: HIRAM FISHER, OF FISHER’S 
LANDING. 


T was at the great depot on the Lake Shore in 
the city of Detroit one fine summer day. We 
were joining an excursion to the mountains 

and the cities and the seashore, and the crowd was 
bustling and fussing and running hither and 
rer to start 





thither, while the panting steed was e: 
at the time appointed We sat ready and waiting. 


Lily and I, with all the necessary equipments, 0 


money plenty, tickets, baggage, lunch, and peace 
of mind, such as comes to us when one of “ the 
dreams of life comes true.” In the fussy crowd 
whose antics amused us there seemed to be 
nothing we could do, unless to watch some one’s 
baggage, keep the run of some one’s baby, or say a 
comforting word to some woman who had the 
fidgets for fear they would not connect, or that 
John would not come in time, or that the trunks 
would be overlooked. But our eye kept resting 
on a quiet, shy women, who sat, stark as Lot's 
wife, with her hands laid just so in her lap, her 
eyes fixed upon a certain knothole. She was 
“dressed up.” Everything was new. Her black 
cashmere had the lustre of newness and the store 
folds in it. 


her gloves had never been sprawled out over anv- 
L I L 


Her wrap was bought fur de caison, 


body’s hands before, and her new bonnet smelt of 
the shop. Its principal trimming was well simu- 
lated grapes, in bunches that appeared weighty 
They looked as if their winey juices wanted to 
burst out then and there 

We said to Lily, “ There is a woman who needs 
a friend, poor dear,” and the answer was, “She 
might fasten on you and be troublesome ; better 
not speak to her;” but we did, and the remem- 
brance of that dear woman will be sweet to us as 
long as we live. 

We spoke to her kindly, something about the 
weather, the pleasure in store for us, the crowd, or 
something of the kind, and she replied in an 
embarrassed, modest way, at the same time bash- 
fully tugging at her new gloves. She was shy 
The next time we met, which was in the sleeper at 
night, we spoke again. She was more at ease, and 
this time she laughed. After that we always 
bowed and smiled, and sometimes we would eall 
her “neighbor,” or shipmate, in a friendly Western 
way. 
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One day at the White Mountains she came to 
us out on the beautiful verandas and invited us to 
go with her party out to the Emerald Pool, and to 
gather berries along the brookside in the bit of 
meadow. By this time she had plenty of friends. 
Outdoors, in the rare freedom and ciose to nature’s 
heart, the awkward woman had bloomed out beau- 
tifully. Her life needed this wonderful change. 
Phe marvelous recreation had brought newness 
and joy to the soul which had been born again, 
We rejoiced to see the metamorphosis. 

One day we two followed the brook that came 
dashing down the mountain side to its source, and 
while there, among the cedars and ferns, we sat 
down to rest, and here the dear woman brought 
out of her heart things both new and old to us. 

She said: “I want to ask you something. I 
have never been away from home before, only to 
meetings and to his father’s, out in the State of 
Iowa.” Here she stopped. The tears filled her 
pretty brown eyes, and a sob swelled up and she 
could not utter another word Then she said: 
‘You told me yesterday that my dark green dress 
was very becoming, and since then I have felt as 
if I wanted to tell vou something. It is not just 
the thing to tell a stranger, or, indeed, to tel] any- 
body, but I feel as if I could tell you my most 


secret thoughts.” And here she looked down and 


he woolly frond of a young fern, a tear 
I raust tell 
, 


you! It is what nobody knows, but I have held 


picked t 


stealing down her cheek. “ You se 
it in my heart for years, a secret that aches and 
pains and is my only sorrow.” 

We assured her that every heart held its ache 
and pain; that every heart knew its own bitter- 
ness 

She continued: “ When vou spoke to me at 
Detroit I was troubled, and had about made up 
mv mind to go back home again. You see, I have 
always lived on a farm, sind worked hard and 
never took any care of myself. My boys call me 
‘the old lady,” and my girls”—here the dear 
woman sobbed aloud. We turned away and 
watched the swallows darting in and out of the 
dense tops of the young cedars, our own eyes misty 
with tears of sympathy 

“When my husband first proposed that we take 
this trip, Laura and Anne looked at each other and 
laughed,” she said, “but Hiram had set his face 
on going to the old Vermont hills, where he lived 
when he was a boy, and he was bound that I 
should go too. The girls said I had nothing to 
wear, and that I did not know how to behave ”— 
here she broke down again into a piteous cry. 

Just here we shut our teeth. We wanted to say, 
“The hussies!” but instead we put on a mellow 
air and softly said, “Oh! the poor girls, they have 
much to learn !” , 

“Finally, the girls quit nagging me—I guess 
their father had talked to them—and they turned 








in and helped me to get ready. They looked over 
their fashion magazines and made selections, and 
went to the milliner’s and dressmaker’s and got 
whatever was the fashion. But when I saw 
the easy, graceful, nice-looking women about 
me, I thought I’d_ better be at home hoeing 
the onions and feeding the calves and housing 


the young turkeys at night. I felt out of place 


somehow. My hands are so large and brown and 
my face so tanned and I don’t know how to act 
like other ] , and yet I would be perfectly 
happy with all this if my children only loved me 
and were pl! 1a I me, like some women’s children 
are. I cannot help but see the difference. And 
yet I have been so happysince Il came! And now 
I want to ask you what I can do to bring about 
better thir How can I make my children 
love me more How can I become like other 
women ?” 

Now we cannot tell all that we said to this 
woman ; it 1 long a story. She had sown her 
seed in the ning, and this was the harvest 
We could not say to her the same that we say to a 
young mot se children are babes. It was 
too late to tell her to rule wisely and lovingly and 
justly to remember the time when her children 
would either grow with her or away from her. 


We comforted her. We told her frankly that 


she had not right; thatshe had undervalued 
her opportu! 


her own duti Che disrespect shown her by her 


children should have been nipped in the bu 
They should have been taught its enormity ; should 
have been punished, if necessary. ‘The father and 
mother should have insisted upon this. 

In this w n’s favor was a sound mind in a 
sound body. She loved nature: she gloried in the 
beauty and grandeur and sublimity spread out in 
vastness befor id around her. This was good 
She was fond reading, was well informed, if not 
finely cultivated. We all know that truly good 
behavior flow m right affections. We told her 
so, too—and that good manners are not good prin- 
ciples; that good aims and good intentions are 
followed by happiness and the right feelings. 

The poor d 


to give an opinion before her grown children for 


She said she always felt afraid 


fear that they would sniff at her bad grammar, or 
say such a1 words were obsolete and nobody 
used them | he old folks who came from Ply- 
mouth Ro 

And then we settled those girls right there. We 
did not care very much if the mother did hear 
us; it was the first time in all her life, probably, 
that she had ever listened to the other side of the 
case. What did we care, sitting there among the 
mountains, their shadows falling about us and the 
cool, sweet coming up delightfully from the 


ferny ravine below, odorous of all green things 


growing, if those pert young seminary misses’ ears 
&; ; : 
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did burn because of somebx xly’s wayward speech ? 
And the mother dried her tears and listened to us. 
We were fairly on the war-path ; we were bound 
to make good come out of evil Those girls should 
love their mother, whether they wanted to give 
her love, respect, admiration, appreciation, or any 
of the good things that dutiful daughters owe the 
mother or not. And, sitting there, we two alone, 
one heart opened in contidence and the other in 
womanly sympathy, this was what we said: 
“Insist on your rights and maintain them; stand 
up for them as bravely as you would for the rights 
of another. Read more, and talk about what you 
read. Enter into the confidence of your girls; 
make yourself equal with them in all things that 
will not belittle your position or lower your dignity. 
Don’t be like the little girl who, in re ply to one of 
our questions, said; ‘Hoh! no! mother never cuts 


up—she’s a mother, vou KnoW \ great many 


young women hurry and hide their work or play 
or books or painting when they hear the familiar 
step, and say, ‘Hurry! hurry! there comes mother, 
and we'll catch it if she sees us! This is bad. 
Nothing at all, not even a letter, written or re- 
ceived, should be hidden from the mother.” 

At this, the woman listening to our voice buried 
her fingers in a tuft of moss and clenched her 
hand. 

After awhile we paused, and we heard a low, 
‘I thank you very, very much And then she 
said : 

“Since I am out among other women here, I 
feel myself wishing that I was pretty and graceful 
and that I had taken care of myself. One forgets, 
living on a farm where there is so much work to 


do, how to spare herself. A woman soon gets so 


that she don’t care only to get good day’s work 
| 


done systematically and in order and on time. 
Could you tell me how to begin new, how to be- 
come ladylike and pretty? Hiram is in good cir- 
cumstances now, and he would cheerfully do any- 
thing in the world for me 

What a funny request to make of a woman who 
knows so little of fashion and of what is proper—a 
woman whose face and name she had never seen 
or heard of four days ago—and yet, of all things 
perplexing or possible, this was just what we most 
wished and hoped for. The woman before us was 
a fine subject for us to try our skill upon, and 
we went to work like a born modiste. Shall we 
tell what we said to Mrs. Hiram Fisher, of Fisher's 
Landing? Maybe some of the women would like 
to hear. Well: 

“In the first place, yeu must take more care of 
yourself. Do not use yourself like a piece of ma- 
chinery, trying how much you can stand or endure 
and not entirely break down. Do not try to do 
two days’ work in one. Manage so that the work 
will be done in the forenoon, and you can busy 
yourself at light employment in the afternoon. 
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MRS. HIRAM FISHER, 


Divide the household labors with the two daugh- 
ters, so that your own share will not be burden- 
some and taxing on your strength. Take better 
care of your hands—keep them out of very hot 
water or hot dyes. Many women almost scald 
their hands, when other means could just as well 
be used, or better, even. Any woman can keep 
her hands quite white and soft by rubbing them 
with a few drops of glycerine after thorough wash 
ing and drying. Bran-water is softening on the 
hands, too.” 

At this the woman winced a little. How many 
women sniff at the idea of treating their dear, old, 
faithful, friendly hands humanely. They can wade 
in the wet grass after a young chicken half an 
hour, cook a good mess of odds and ends for thi 
dog, and feed him off a plate, or make a pillowy 
bed in the rocker for the wheezy old house-cat 
that always had to be watched with the best eye, 
but they scoff the notion of giving a little care to 
the two friends that have never failed them in all 
their years 

Her hands were so shapely, naturally—plump, 
tapering, not at all common-looking or character- 
less—but wringing and milking and gardening had 
spread them. 

Her head was a good shape, her forehead fu 


and square, her hair abundant, but all caught away 
into a smooth, tight bob at the back. By all 
means she must wear her hair in waves. Her face 
needed waved hair. 

At this she flinched again. We knew what it 
meant. A working wife and mother on a farm 
taking time to wave her hair! That was the rub 
There was a way out. Take two or three long 
n three 


combs, like little girls wear, break each 
pieces, twist up the hair loosely at night and then 
stick in the pieces as though you were combing 
it back away from the face, one piece after the 
other pressed up closely, three or four on each 
side, and the hair will soon begin to wave itself, 
Wear dark colors, such as dark green or brown 
but black is the safest color. Avoid slate and all 


hues of gray and steel. Consult the fashions and 
use your own judgment a little. Your dresses in- 
cline to flop below the knees. This is due, some- 
what, to the trimmings that are put on. You 
must remember that a hair-cloth skirt gives a 
graceful set to one’s clothes, and even a poor 
woman can afford one for Sunday wear and special 
occasions. 

“Have a dressmaker fit and make your good 
dresses, and the next time call her attention to 
your right shoulder-blade, which projects a trifle 
more than the left. She can remedy this by a 


little padding, which will make both alike. 
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way, moderate approach to the prevailing customs, 
One does not appear odd or queer, nor do they 
attract attention unduly. 

“A fine black Jersey is a boon to a woman of 
your figure, but be sure to get one that will fit, not 
one made for any other woman. If you cannot 
get one, give your measure and say how much 
money you are willing to invest, and your mer- 
chant can order a nice, good one. 

\ face as large as yours requires a larger bon- 
net than you wear now. Let it be fine, black 
straw, either a bonnet or a hat, and have it 
trimmed in black entirely. Leave off fruits and 
flowers, too. 

“The side of your face and the girlish curve of 
cheek and chin and the tender white of your tem- 
ples would appear well under a hat, while your 
brown eyes and pretty forehead with waved hair, 
would become a bonnet. You can wear either or 
both 

“When you go to select a hat or bonnet at the 
milliner’s, take your own time and do not be 
wheedled into buying something that you do not 
want; or it is a good plan to havea friend or 
relative make your selection. Every woman has 
a visitor to whom she can apply. The world is 


full of ‘handy women’ of good taste, ofte: 





ladies or women who have been about, here and 
there, seeing things and putting this and that 


together and contriving up some of the smartest 


creations, such as we homey folks would never 
have thought of in our lives. 

“Have the dentist attend to vour teeth, if he 
does no more than to look at them every time you 
are in the city and say, ‘Why, what fine, even 
teeth yours are!’ 

“ About neckwear. Women do not know what 
a charm lies in it. Treat yourself to all the pretty, 
dainty, full ruching you want. Thére is a hint of 
goitre, and you can hide it so charmingly by folds 
of filmy crepe de lisse, either fulled or plaited or 
laid in triple folds, with eads tucked in to simulate 
care less ease, laid into a bow doubled, or Cal ried to 
one side, or any way you choose. 

“There are no limits to the latitude allowed this 
delicate fabric. A collar would not suit your face 
and fi rm so well. We women are obliged to use 
finesse, artifice, when our charms fade into the sere 
and vellow leaf. It does no one any harm and 
helps ourselves wonderfully. Your complexion is 
neither dark nor fair. Frequent ablution is 
necessary to good health. It gives glow and fresh- 
ness and a quicker flow of the blood. Wash with 
soap and very hot water. Wash as though you 
meant business. It is not advisable to wash the 
face before going out in the air—one will tan 


vou snouid wear a bDustie, a sma one, va sooner. F you do not o jee oO harmiess cosme ic, 
-% hould bust] 1] by all If you d t object to harm] t 
means, Whatever is the fashion should be worn, | use finely pulverized starch. 


if it is a becoming style and suits one’s years and 
one’s figure. Not the extreme, usually, but a half-| or three cool, pretty dresses of linen lawn. Some 


“In warm weather, it is delightful to have two 
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goods in vour own stores, send 


1, say with a white ground. 
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ints for samples, worth whatever 


pay for, and then make your 


them. 


oy yourself. The world is good 


and beautif d full of brothers and sisters: 
Take time id. Make your boys and girls 
read al | your children when you go 
home th ve been ‘ born again,’ and that 
a new le be turned, and all must take a 
newer start in this life, leading to th« 
higher and nd better life to come.” 

Down ivine below us, some kind of a 


cricket, announced that 


ou close 


er day was drawing t 
yn, and the excursionists were 
waterfall, brooksid« 
the nice tea in the immense 
hotel 


me looked up. There were 
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tears in her eyes. She linked her arm in 


mine. 
yh 
what 


had !” 


we had been 


“ What a good visit we tw we said, 
the first 


doing and how we had peen 


ive 


for time realizing 


behaving.” 


a 


‘I am so glad of this, 5 ear woman,” she 
said. “Only to think that I had to come mor 
than a thousand miles to hear all this and to get 
the blessing. And now I want you to domea 
favor—one more. I want you to write a kind letter 


u met with me, and 
} j 


A and 


to my girls, and tell the 
and—that you liked me 
think that—that 
to their mother.” 


We laughed aloud. 


tell them you 


+} ] 7 
there is a good deal of outcome 


We k tea together that 


evening, and two day er we last saw our 
woman, in company with the best ladies in the 
excursion, on top of a coach having a good time. 


Every person drew to her loved her for her 
good She 


Yes, we wrote to her gir 


S and esteemed. 
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HOW TO DRESS BECOMINGLY. 


MAN CHURCH. 


GARNET is a subdue 
red, that is especially bh 
It suits brunettes and | 
ers of durability 

PINK is an exquisite 


rm shade of dark 
lk and velvet 
ike, and its pow- 





ticularly appro- 


priate to early youth, a may be worn to 
.dvantage, where blue often | s inharmonious, 
by the decidedly Pp if there be a 
look of delicacy about charms. In in 





fants’ wardrobes it 


he peculiar prop- 


erty of girls, as blue is ¢ vs. It is pretty, either 
with white or black, harmon with all the neu- 
tral tints, and in its varvi hades may be com- 
ined with almost anyt] i 
l repeat what has ( been well said by 
me one else: “ Rep, whicl enerally regarded 
including all other colors, is gay and dignified 
when deep, and active and sweet,so to speak, when 
of a light shade. The fiery shade which is known 


is scarlet is too violently cheerf and exciting to 
be agreeable, but it is the { te color of chil- 
dren, uncultured persons : ges; and avery 


dee p shade, or what is | rdinal red—be- 


cnow! 
cause it is favored by the ¢ is very disturb- 
ing; but when slightly ited in tint, it is not 
unattractive. Red holds ntermediate position 
to the other primaries, as also to black and white, 
light and shade, and t d 1 warm qualities. ¢ 
It is symbolic of love is Cupid’s color. The 
rosy band of the little archer is favorite theme 


of poets, and it is not unkn 
people in general. 

GREEN is symbolic of nature, and one of the 
most refreshing of colors. Nothing is more 
able to the eye; yet a bright 


reen dress Is pi 
ticularly obnoxious. The and fre- 


wn or despised by 





goree- 





unfortunate 
quent wearer of such a garment was characterized 


by a satirist as “a great green grasshopper.” 
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RELIGIOUS 


Pale green, usually considered trying, is a lovely 
color, that really seems to have a tenderness for 
plain-looking people—members of this numerous 
class, especially the thin, sallow variety, often be- 
ing transformed into something almost attractive by 
the accidental choice of a dress of this hue, plen- 
tifully relieved with white. Green satin, of a deli- 
cate tint, is beautiful for evening wear, and so is 


a chené silk shot with white. But green woole: 
goods, unless they are dark, are better let alone. 

The old poets were fond of clothing their hero- 
ines in green, and one of Chaucer’s perfect dam- 
sels is represented as wearing a gown of this color, 
“light and summer-wise, shapen full well,” with 
ornaments of rubies. The subdued shade of the 
antique green, so different from the glare of our 
aniline hues, would harmonize perfectly with the 
pink-red of the jewels. 

PEACOCK-GREEN is a wonderful blending of 
green and blue, which England’s laureate has most 
happily caught in his description of a_ robe 
“where, like a shoaling sea, the lovely blue played 
into green.” But peacock-green is not becoming 
to every one, and even the lovely ribbons in this 
shifting color are more satisfactory when used with 
lace. 

Green is not generally desirable for a bonnet, 
yet in light-green crape and tulle, with trimming 
of rose-buds, it is often pretty and becoming, and 
combinations of white and green are always har- 
monious, 

YELLOW, which includes the various shades of 


Religious 


HE CARES FOR US. 


EAR, weary sister, whose life 
round of home duties, have you ever re tlized 

/“ the beautiful thought, that even when vou 
were a tiny infant at your mother’s breast your 
future lay spread out before the eves of God like a 
map? You did not drop hap-hazard upon thi 
earth. Your life is not a meaningless medley, 
without law or order. Oh! no; the loving All- 
Father cares for you, and provides for you with 
especial regard to all the peculiarities of | 
character. He knows each hill of difficulty o1 
your route, and, what is more to be taken into 
grateful consideration, He stands at its foot ready 
you have only 


is one tiresome 








your 


to help you climb the steep sides; | 
to hold-out your hand, and His firm, true, strong 
t; then vour trouble is ended. He 
humiliation lIving along 


} 


knows each valley of 


your pathway, and, stationed beside it, awaits for 
your approaching footsteps, in order that he may 


remain by your side, strengthening and supporting 


you until you reach the other side. He knows 
each jungle, place of terror, from whence the light 
seems to be shut out: and only the howling of 
wild beasts can reach the tortured ear where God 
appears not, and the terrors of His broken law 
compass the soul about ; even here stands the’ever- 
watchful One—alas! too often invisible.in the 
darkness—ready to guide you safely through the 
dreadful shades. i 


Hark ! do vou not hear His voice 


saying softly, “ Fear thou not; for Lam with thee: 
be not dismayed ; 


for I am thy God: 1 will 
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amber, straw-color, primrose, and canary, is gener- 
ally considered the especial property of brunettes, 
and to them it is assigned by common consent. 
Yet some are brunettes in complexion only ; oth- 
ers, in eyes and hair, with tints of pearl and rose 
in the skin, and the former class only should 
claim it. 

Burr, which is a dull, tawny yellow, is almost 
universally becoming, and even old faces, which 
cannot bear the cold, pale, primrose shades —s) 
charming with youth and freshness—may use it 
with impunity. <A green yellow suits the clear 
brunette, and almost any subdued yellow is less 
trying than other colors. It has the advantage, 
too, of lighting up well, and it harmonizes with 
some shades of many other hues. 

ORANGE, almost a color by itself, is really a red- 
yellow, and scarcely admissible in dress, except in 
very small quantitie A single flower of this 
vivid hue, or a well-chosen ribbon, may sometimes 
be cautiously introduced, but it is almost as dan- 
as handling fire. 

The associations of yellow are not pleasant, as it 
is supposed to represent inconstancy and _false- 
hood, and a yellow flag proclaims the dreaded 
presence of pestile nee. It is, neverthe less, a warm, 
cheerful color, particularly agreeable on walls and 
in draperies, and “hair of yellow gold” has al- 
ways been esteemed a great beauty. It has be- 
come a more fashionable hue of late years, and 
ie former devotees of blue have taken 








grerous 


} 
up for it the refrain of “ Just my color, you kn 
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strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will 
uphold thee with the right hand of my righteous- 
ness.” Comfortable words, are they not? He 
knows just where the bowers of pleasures await 
you, and there too He stands with outstretched 
hands to welcome you, and the sunlight of His 
presence shall make the place all glorious 

Some people shut God out of their pleasures, 
and only call upon or desire Him when “trouble, 
like a stormy cloud,” looms up before their terri- 
fied gaze. What an ungrateful thing to do; as if 
He were not happy when we are ; as if He did not 
rejoice with us in our joy; as if He wished to be 
forgotten at any time by the children He loves so 
dearly! He knows the exact position of the dark 
“vallev of the shadow of death,” and at its 
entrance awaits your coming. He will enter with 
you; nor will He leave you for one moment 
while passing through the dense shadows. 
Sweetly He whispers in your ear, “I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee,” and again, when the 
darkness seems impenetrable, “ When thou pass- 
est through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overtlow thee: 
Since thou wast precious in my sight, thou hast 
been honorable. and I have loved thee.” 

How refreshing these loving words; how 
delightedly the hungry soul feeds upon them. He 
knows, too, when the last hour will “sound its 
summons on the waiting air,” and there, too, He 
will be, and His glorious presence will light the 
gathering gloom and make it radiant with the 
bliss of Paradise. He has planned it all for you, 
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remember ; 
safely 
realms of eternal } 
Now, dear sister 
and sustained by th 
shall work together 
fret about? Sinc 
vill fall to yo 


planned to be there to conduct you 


across the darkly flowing river and into the 
view of all this loving care 

promise that “all things 
io! good,” what have you to 
Hie knows just what troubles 
ind just when they will come, 


i! 


and is waiting close beside you to help you bear 
them, how can j be so disconsolate, and worry 
vour life away constant fretting? Love, 
love eternal, ngeable, and unspeakably ten- 
der, saw the your life and mine ; each as 
distinct as possible m the other, and planned to 
meet us at every stage; to give the help and com- 
fort needed from « birth to our death-hour. 
Not for one 1 M forgotten ; kept close to the 
great Father whose every beat is love. 
Therefore, do fear, lest your daily trials pass 
unnoticed, unsy mpi ized with. The All-Lov ing 
One is waiting se beside you to give you 


strength. Just unq place your hand in His. 
, R 


Duin, 





PERFECT LOVE CASTETH OUT FEAR. 
likes to eat from my han¢ 


little kitten lil 
he likes to be pet and softly stroked, and 
-~ayyll ne I ppy 


tted 


thanks for such caressing 





s loudl ¢ I will let her. sometimes 
= creeps < ar snuggles down beside me, as 
if finding res tent in the mere proximity 
Yet if I put d about her to draw he: 
nearer, she shrinks, and springs away. If I per- 
sist in holding her, she struggles like a wild crea 
ture, until | f d to let her go. One day, 
after fruitless e1 vors to convince her that my 
purpose in thus taking possession of her, was 
wholly a friendly one, I said, half vexed : 


“Q Poppet s] mid like you a great deal 


better, and do a g deal more for you, if you 
only had a littl re confidence in me.” 

Then it occurred to me to wonder if this, after 
all, were not much the same attitude that we take 
toward our Heavenly Master and Guardian. We 
have as littl eption of His ways and pur 
poses as a kitten h fours. “There is no search- 
ing of His unde ling.” 


We recogn) | 


we must depend 


is power; we depend, and know 
Him for all we have or may 
Him, and are grateful to 


hope to hav: ve love 

Him after our perfect fashion; yet when His 
mighty hand es about us with loving intention, 
we, not under Him, because we are not 
capable of ling Him—we, foolish, will- 
ful children rit and with averted faces, 
struggle to escap missing, as it were reject- 
ing, all that ine e treasure of love and guid- 


ance and tend: ielding which He is ready to 
lavish upon us 
Who knows | 


us up to His 


Master’s hand means to lift 
m, there to keep us in that 
safe and helter, there to clasp 
us until all fear shall vanish away, lost in bound- 
less, grateful love and peaceful trust ? 


blessed s and caress 


Could we yield passively, joyfully, when we 
_ His constraining hand upon us, letting it 
“arry us withersoever it will, would He not do 


infinitely more for us 
But, it may be, th 


hand that falls upon us is 
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heavy; it may crush a little in its effort to seize 
and save from the danger which the All--eeing 
Kye perceives, though we do not \nd so we ery 
out in our pain; in impotent rage contend with 
the Power that holds and moves us steadily on 
toward the accomplishment His purpose for us, 


the salvation He in His intinite 
out tor u 
Well for us that 


is working 


merc’ 


He is nt than we 


more patie 





Well for us that He pities our ignorance, and 
continues hus working for our weal in spite of 
our mad opposition. We cannot thwart His pur 
poses 5 nevertheless, the more we struggle beneath 
that firm grasp, the more it hurts us, the longer is 
delayed the blessing, the healir nd the caress 
ing He is waiting—anxiously, yet patiently, wait 
ing—to bestow upon us. He i oing all for us 
that we will let Him do. t what if He should 
cease trying to overcome our ignorant fears and 
fancies, and let us go on our own foolish, willful 


The 


thought 


way would be terrible did we not 
know that such a thing is impossibl 

We declare that God is good. Yet we, alas! 
distrust every act of His toward us which we can- 
not understand, until at last He says in sorrow: 

‘In returning and rest shall ye be saved. In 
quietness and confidence shall be your strength ; 
and ye uould not. But ye said, No; for we will 
flee 

And yet—even yet “Will the rd wait that 
Hie may be gracious unt He will be 
very gracious unto thee at the voice of thy ery; 
when He shall hear Ile y swer thee.” ~ 

Let us, then, cast away tl easonable, dis- 
loyal fear, and say with David 

As for God, His wav 1s periect ; the word of 

the Lord is tried: He Isat K1er all those that 


trust in Him.” 

‘Oh! taste and see that the Lor 

the man that trusteth in Hin 

‘He shall thee witl 

under His wings shalt thou trust 
Het 


is good: blessed 
is 
and 


cover ithers, 


EN HERBERT. 


WHOSOEVER WILL. 


Rey. xxii, 17. 


BLESSED “ whosoever’ 


) ir Lord, for Thy 


/ ever will’ 
© young man! 


hanks unto Thee, 


“ W hoso- 


preci 


young woman! te nde r child of i 


few brief seasons; aged } ilgrim, whose locks 

growing silvery under the silent fingers of time, 
it is for yvou—* Whosoever wi for you, poor 
wanderer far from your F house; for you, 
downfallen and Sckibeitiat ons and daughters 
of men. Hearken, all ye who are astray amid the 
allurements of life, charmed by siren songs, lis- 
tening in evil places to voices of beguiling; for 
you the blessed “ Whosoever” comes ringing down 
from the infinite heavens above, one pro.onged 


strain of perfect melody, chiming g 
the gloom and discord, and bringit 
upon its viewless wings. 
Wonderful “Whosoever”! ©O trembling one! 
fearful of death, yet gazing out with strained eyes 
upon the surging waters, whose billows break each 
time nearer, nearer to vour feet hild! child! 
But listen 


randly in amid 
is sweet healing 


sands. 








BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


| 

to the wide, sweet invitation—* Come unto me and 

be ve saved: whosoever will, let him come.” 
Glorious “ Whosoever”! as a mighty angel of 


peace, sheltering under its shining wings all the 
wide, suffering, weary world. Oh! come unto the 
Lord and rest. Come; though your sins be as | 


| scarlet, He will make them white as wool. 
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Come ; 
Ik 


Ss VO 


Will 


with guilt, ] 
come 


though your hearts 
make them whiter t 
are. now. 


are black 
han snow; 


“ Whosoever 


just ’ 
Come will, let him 


come, 


Mrs. C. E. FIsuer. 


Bays’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


KIOWA’S DARING. 


ELL, my young friends, here I am, away off 
in Southwestern Kansas, so near to Indian 
Territory. that great, swarthy red men come | 

walking through the town with all the pride and 
independence of legitimate owners of the soil. 
“ Dignity?” you never saw anything to compare 
with it. No king could wear his royal robe with 
more majestic bearing than that with which the 
tawny Indian dons his dirty blanket for full-dress 
street-parade. 

And it is as different from the white man’s ex- 
pression of self-conceit as anything can be. It is 
more like the bearing of conscious nobleness, and 
I do not believe that there is a white man in the 
world who can imitate it. 

And there are stories enough of these 
the wilderness” to fill volumes, but I will only tell 
vou of the rash bravery of young Kiowa this time. 
He was only sixteen years of age, and the fleetest 
runner and the best marksman among the Indian 
lads, which made his father very proud of him, 
and also made him very proud of himself. 

One day, while out hunting, he saw three large 
buffaloes grazing at a distance upon the prairie, 
and he at lecided that if he could kill one 
all alone it would be a feather in his cap. 

Although you always see pictures of Indians 
with feathers in their hair, no one has aright t 
wear an eagle's feather until he has earned it by 
some act of daring and bravery. 

Taking a circuitous course, Kiowa rode within 
half a mile of the animals behind the shelter of a 
hill, and, leaving his pony, he crawled upon his 
hands and knees through the tall grass until he 
was within easy gunshot of the largest and most 
ferocious-looking buffalo. Raising his tawny face 
just high enough to take deliberate aim, he dis- 
charged his rifle and dropped down flat in the 
grass, out of sight, intending to remain until he 
had an opportunity for another shot. 

But the animal that he had selected was an old 
veteran of the prairies, and when he saw the 
small cloud of blue smoke that curled up from the 
gun, he knew from whence the mischief proceeded, 
and the rifle ball lodged just back of his shoulder 
did not add anything to his natural amiability ; 
besides, he resented the insult offered to himself 
almost as much as an Indian would have done, 
and, with an angry snort, he started directly toward 
the spot where Kiowa was lying. . 

The expression of an enraged buffalo is posi- 
tively ugly, and, as he came trotting straight 
toward him, with lowered head and flowing mane 
and powerful horns gleaming in the sun, even the 
stout heart of the Indian beat audibly in his 
breast as he heard the heavy tread of the angry 


sons of 


once ¢ 
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beast, for he knew just what to expect when he 


| got there. 


He waited until the animal was within twenty 
feet of him, in the hope that he would pass him 
unobserved, but when he caught a glimpse of the 
angry eyes rolling about in mad inquiry, it was 
altogether too suggestive, and he sprang to his 
feet, although he knew that there was not even the 
shadow of a hope of outrunning him. 

Ihe animal lowered his horns and made a lunge 
at the boy, but quickly springing to one side, Ki- 
owa gave him a furious blow upon the nose with 
his tomahawk. 

Now, every boy who has been hit in the face 
with a base-ball knows that a hard rap on the nose 
occasions a very disagreeable sensation, even pow 
erful enough to divert his mind from the 
interesting game for the time being, and it seemed 
to have exactly the same effect upon the buffalo 
for he stopped a moment and stood shaking his 
head in angry confusion, and Kiowa, ¢aking ad- 
vantage of the momentary diversion, ran, as only 
an Indian can run, for his life. ; 

But the respite was brief, and, with an angry 
toss of his shaggy head, he started after the bh ve 

Kiowa knew that the chances-were all against 
him, for even if he should succeed in outrunning 
the beast in the first quarter of a mile, he would 
surely be overtaken and gored and trampled to 
death in the next; but he remembered a fs 
den, or burrow, that he had at 


most 





wi 
a little dis- 
tance from the spot, which had been somewhat en- 
larged by a dog that had been digging after the 
wolf. 


seen 


With all the speed that he could summon, he 
ran for the den, and the rapid tread of the animal 
behind him warned him to make the very best use 
of his limbs or take the conseq u¢ neces of his rash- 
ness. 


He reached the place, threw himself flat on the 


ground, and commenced pushing his body, feet 
foremost, into the den. 

It was no easy matter, for it was only just large 
enough to admit him, and the buffalo was very 


close before he succeeded in getting his head un- 
derground ; and when he did, he knew just how a 
rabbit feels when a dog and half a dozen boys 
chase it into its den and commence digging 
for it. 

The angry animal came up and pawed and 
stamped around the place for awhile, then went 
off a few paces and laid down. 

Kiowa waited for some time, then ventured to 
raise his head above the ground and look about 
him; but he quickly drew back, like a mud-turtle 
retiring into its shell, at sight of the buflalo lying 
so near him. 

But waiting grew monotonous. 


Kiowa was an 
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Indeed, Horace 
benefited by a better handy I 
and I, who hav 


now, might ive | 


een greatly 


Is own d iV 


But you day talents 


ill tind attention to thes hings Impera 
Live 
Chen | must give up the base-ball iid Char 
ley, throwing down his hat if you please, 
uncle, will you criticise p how wher 
lL can better it?” 
“That right, Charley— efore pleasure 
In the first place, take a yp tly fair sheet of 
ml note-paper. These little thir how vour 
te and general neatne \ ith a soiled 
er-mark on the cornet d tell a bad story 
bout the pair of hands that folded it up. A half 
heet of paper is not ‘s fort nd looks dis 
rm pectful to the person aire d. So does a care 
le familiar style A certain degree of respectful 
formality is appropriate whe dressing a sup 
rior in age or position, S« never end such a 
letter with ‘ Yours in hast \ boy's time is not 
enerally so valuable but that he : take enough 
it to write a business letter } erly If | were 
1 would just draught the ! letter over 
refully, and then copy i in your best 
tvle It will be more of a er of recommenda 
tion for you than a handt best other peo 


e could write for vor \ er suggestion 


ever send a business « ion on a postal 
card unless it is exclusi ir. Boy 
have even been known t Hy i place on one, 

the great annovanc employers who 
might not care to have tl present errand boy 
know they thought of changit So much private 
business has been made } on these handy 
cards that many annoved people have wished they 


had never been invented 
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ABOUT VISITS. 
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thinking 
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dreaded th approach of Wil 
end asked her lied 


why, she repiied 
1 very little to do in the w 


ld compel her to stay in-doors 
ed that the old lady migh 
king clothing for the ! 


por 
perhap 
But had the old 


ll enough, 
ted the case 


probably 


‘ 
ce, it would have been some 
ent, even though it might n 
vell 1 am not sure, however 

for the poor is the best way 
good—there are many por 

is not clothin ind, for my 


i it very difficult eit 


iritably mack rarment without 
body self-re being hurt 


; pect 
ask any one, not even this « 


t rd 
lown to any task so rigorous a 
e of cutting and patching old 
failing sight, throughout thi 


a Winter day, capped at 





| by exce 


each end | the old lady murmurs, feebly 


sive twilight Ti} I 
much easier, ple employment, 
entertain 


ips even a more usel ely, 


one or more guest 
Why could not the invited to her 


bright 


for a week or a mont e or 


mic, hore 
ung girls ?—girls wh nd embroider 
irls who could play ar irls who could 
read and recite, girls wl we not too big to 
p? who were not above uch little tasks 


s feeding the chickens o1 the dishes ? wh« 


° uld, if the old lady must make 


Dorcas rarments, 


he D her with deft tings se ideas about 

fixing over”? who « 1 cap with fresh 
hows, who could by her voice make spectacles un 
necessary, Who could evoke new tone and spirit 
from the old-fashioned pi with vellow keys 
ind spindle legs? With on ha girl in the 


house, filling it full of langht 
ing herself as she helps othe uld the old lady 
have to y that the nter was wearl 
ome because she was oblige vy in-doors, with 
very little to do 

But my fashionable young nieces and grand 
danghters don’t like the ntry in winter; be 
ides, they want too much waiting upon,” perhaps 
My dear friend, 
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oc’ asion 


Say 
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f 
vour fashionable nieces and granddaughters are 
not the ones to invite Do you remember 
| trrable. iow the sick, the halt, and the blind 
bidden to py hollow ‘ 
i} une | iting your iu“ 

Do vou k here are hundred itl 
ids ol irl i rl id to wl 
peet ot a we Visit in ur home would be ilkKe 
i dream of Paradise? Some not, in the tr 
ense of the 1, p irl that 1 thie vi 
enough to eat nd to wear, but their heart ur 
literally starvi ul dving for a little of th 
blessed home-rest which a seemingly cruel fate, 1 
the shape of the selfishness of others, death, o1 
hard work and scant wages, has denied then 
Others, perhaps, in the worldly meaning of th 
word, are poorer still, ind their lift reat pr 


lem is how to pay their weekly board-bill. But 


rev are all good girls, many of them well-r 





position im life a ir fashionable niece 
pranddaughter 
Dear madame, if vou know of some overworked 


teacher, whose dail 
| 


ping her life aw nd who has no pleasant plac 
hit } 


nwhich to spend her hi lidays, ask her to come to 


vou. If you know of ne pale-faced shop-girl, wh 
pends six day f her week behind a counter from 
even A. M. until seven Pp. M., and whose thought 
‘ nother, \ 1} wi lL pinch fi her intrequent 
easons of lei I mpelling her ¢ lo the 
family sewing, open vour door to her Or, if any 
ot your city triend r acquaintance can res n 
mend to vi ny imstress out of employme 

anv artist who icture Is not sold, anv student 
whose income wil idmit of her purchasin 
books and wart door wraps, both of whicl 
she “must hav that vou will be happy t 
entertain one or all of them What if, whil 


your house, pale cheeks fill out and become red 








your winter apple if coughs die away, and the 
imagined c¢ ive discovers that she h \ 
real musical voice if the slender purse will feel 


heavier next month because it has not been ce 


All this and more 


pleted bv board a i car-tare 


may happen, and nobody teel that she has eithe 
riven or received tis usually called chari 

] mean aln \ r invitation and vo vest 
acceptance | he dispensing of ordinary | 
pitality, indsoit reception only wh 

form part of every lift Anv lad ' lye é 
the guest of anoth lady without the ivhtest 


loss of self-r pect 
Something of tl kind might be organi i 
the stvle of the Childret Country Week, were it 


not for the fact that organization would at once 
introduce the element of charity and frighten 
away those who most need this kind of hel 
Only the very poor could or would accept an invi 
tation. I merely wish to suggest a much-needed 


form of benevolence, which it will not do even 1 


call benevolence, as its workings must be strict] 
private. 

Perhaps the old lady here interposes, “ But my 
house is so small and plain.” ~ Never mind; it i 
neat and comfortable, and I know that 


- 





or store-girl will enjoy going about in it*wearin 
1 wrapper. Or she may say, “My house is so 
large and ek I dread having the room 
opened and the furniture spoiled.” Then it is just 
such a house in which my seamstress or student 
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winter in the country and the summer in tl 


you see, it is very much a matter of ta 


let me whisper, it 1s also a practice In ] 
ton Lm pecunlous noblemen, to Visit we 
mers in the country in the wint 
rn lad of the accommodation, the lat 

t pl e gained by entertaining thei 
lest It is quite possible, if you do you 


that vou mav make quite an agreeable wint 
in the country W hy can you! ive eve 
ood than you receive, by inspiring the 
l} { tl neighborhood to get up ( 
ciable, or tableaux Depend upon it 
0 back to your old life brighter and better 
etlort und = =owith n enlarged circle ol 
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rhe old lady in the countrv has been m 
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make the application. That is, let every worthy 
itrue home, be it great or small, in 
malitv, In anv s¢ on otf the vear.so far 
( ‘ e that the be 
wed. 4 cures , ' he 
( ( Tay a tha hersell » ( 
V fal f her reward M. B. HR 
SLIDING DOWN HILL. 
r is safe to predict that the oldest inhabi t 
now " sometimer | } } | 
\ back to the time it ! ed uj H 
he | Now d heavy 
teep hill would be burcde me ¢ 
hi hear was buoVvan s feet a l 
thing accounted sport was a light task 
There are those in our midst whose I 
life | ilwavs been on the down grade—not ‘ 
that experienced in sliding down hill—but frau 
vith evil ways and evil acts 
It is to be hoped that no react i 
this paper has been sliding ull through 
ift ntil his running gear was A” ! 
still by one of the snags set for the unwary, br 
ing shipwreck and ruin Better to have 
e ed in climbing the steeps of existence, 1 
f battling for the right and zealou 1 
words and works 
Sliding down hill! Ah! the drunkard | 
how it is—the feverish brain; the unsteady stej 
the weeping wife: the starving children no 
home; no friends—nearing the bottom of the f 
ful precipice every hour! But his sins are a 
thousand-fold lighter than those of the man who 
for gain robbed him of his manhood 1 hi 
money, 
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Sliding down |} Well, the exercise is pleas-| and tact will see and do numberless things with- 


ant, if on tl vy we remember the widow and} out asking for directions, such as arranging cur 
futherless, feed the hungry and clothe the naked ; | tains, chairs, disordered music and books—in short, 
on the contrary, if we oppress the poor, and live} “tidying up,” which takes so much of a house- 
only for the accomplishment of selfish aims and | keeper's time. 
ends, our chances for “the rich man to enter the Do not let your entertainment become a burden : 
Kingdom of Heaven” are not very flattering. but while the family are engaged in daily duties, 
Sliding down | ! Young man, it is not how| entertain yourself with books, magazines, and 
smoothly you seem to glide down the steeps of | papers, of which all well-ordered homes have a 
time—all depends upon how you heave-to at the| generous supply, but do not continue reading, or 
end of the journey. Seemingly pleasant associa-| write letters when others are at leisur 
tions are often accompanied by blight. Wine is If your stay extends over the Sabbath, always 
pleasant to the taste, but hidden in its depths are | attend morning service at your friends’ accustomed 
theft, robbery, arson, and murder! place of worship; for the second service, you are 
Sliding down | ! The cup of cold water to| free to make a choice. . 
the parched tongue; friendly and loving words to lf there are excursions planned to places of 
the sorrowing; aid for the weary; the healing | interest and amusement, and cannot be visited, 
balm of kindness for the wounded and fallen—all | do not be afraid to express your preference, if you 
these tend t 1 a successful termination of life’s| have any, as your friends are doubtless familiar 
journey. These will bring forth the “God bless] with them all and only desire to give you pleas- 
you” from quivering lips and thankful hearts. | ure 
Mrs. TEAZLE. If you have musical or el ary talent, use 
it for the pleasure of the social cir le, but do not 
practice. 


THE ART OF VISITING. Be cordial to all callers and friends of the 


family, especially old peopl 


JE hear and read a great deal about the Do not prolong your stay beyond the time first 
\ “art of entertaining ” pleasantly and grace-| designated unless for urgent reasons ; circumstan- 
fully ; but perhaps a few suggestions as to| ces may arise when it would be kindly to shorten 
the “art of visit may not come amiss to the] it. Common sense is a safe guide 
many young gil who delight in their magazine | Above all, do not “hang on” indefinitely ; be 
and eull mar ‘ ns from it for practical use.} decided; and while you stay, do not we rry ‘about 
Ladies freqt ‘ | end wee ks in the homes of home friends or home matter 
each other, | the hostess has duties binding Some article of fancy work accomplished during 
upon her, so has the guest. }the leisure of your visit. wi he a pleasant 
In the first | e, never make a visit of any| reminder to leave in your frie parlor; and 
length unles ecially invited for that time, or | when going away, show appreciation of the atten 
else writin » ask if your coming will be con- | tions paid you by returning than] and do not 
venient, nami the day and even the hour of | overlook any of the housel l ir ur parting 
arrival if p é Wait for an answer: your] salutations. Write immediat of your safe 
friends may have visitors, or have planned a trip | arrival home. 
for themselves y h an unexpected guest would And above all else, if you have ever caught ajar 
hinder. It convenient at all times and sea- the cupboard door where the family skeleton is 
sons to be h : there are exigencies of | kept, do not mention or remember it 
cleaning, repai inning, sewing, and sickness| If these rules seem stiff and exacting to the 
in all households, demanding the time and | young girls to whom they are commended, it is 
thought and strength of its inmates; and the] nevertheless true that the visitor who comes the 
sudden appea) e of visitors but adds to the con-| nearest to this ideal will alwavs receive the 
fusion, when if t visit had been suitably timed | warmest welcome and saddest ul-bve. 
it would have been a delight to all concerned. LILLIAN GREY. 
After writing of your intended visit and receiv- | —— 
ing an aflirmative answer let no small ae 
hinder you from going; if it becomes impossible to ONE OF THE KING’S CHILDREN. 
fulfill your engagement, send an apology instantly. — 
Few things a more annoying than the non-| \' IME with me to this quiet room in a pretty, 
appearance of an expected guest or meeting | ) homelike-looking cottage. Step lightly, softly, 
several trains uselessly. | \“ that we disturb not its occupant. What a 
If you rec n invitation for a stated time, | pleasant picture meets the eve as we enter! Every- 
decide and rv t once. In these days of postal | thing has such an air of comfort and refined taste 
cards and fast mails, there is no excuse for negli-| There is a neat carpet, a few simple pictures on 
gence in such matters. State the probable dura-| the walls, mostly landscapes, besides the framed 
tion of your stay your note, or soon after your | photographs of members of the household band 
arrival: it will « le your friends to arrange for} on the mantel and brackets. The plain chintz 
any pleasure they n ay desire to give you and to} curtains are looped carefully, to admit a little of 
plan their own engagements. Conform to the|the sunlight but prevent any glare, and a small 
habits of the faumily—especially as to the hour of| fire burns brightly in the grate and spreads a 
retiring and of breakfast: and if servants are not| genial warmth through the room on this cool 
employed, take care of your own room, keeping | fall day. 
all of your personal belongings within it. Look now toward the couch in that sheltered 
Help in some of the household tasks, but do not | corner, and you will see there the presence that 


be officious in offers of service ; quick observation makes this room what it is—a peaceful, hallowed 














THE 


nook—a spot upon which friends and angels look 
with pleasure and pity mingled \ young girl is 
lying back against the pillows, which are only a 
little whiter than her thin, pale cheeks, 


long-continued suflering are plainly marked upon 


her face, but uch a look of patient peace also 
rests there that vou are drawn to turn to it again 
and again. In her hands she holds some light 





fancy-work, through which the slender fingers 
busily weave the needl On a light stand beside 
the bed are constantly kept the vial of medicine 
to relieve her her Bible, and some other 
book of comforting or cheering words. Just now 
it is a favorite of Frances Havergal’s 
thoughts, and many of the sweetest verses have 
memory, to repeat in silent 
sleep forsakes her 


pain, 
] 
volume 


been committed to 
watches of the night when 
pillow 

Opposite the bed hangs the 
the Saviour entering the humble Jewish cot- 
tage and His hand in “* Peace 
be unto this house ’’—and often her eyes rest upon 
it lovingly, to feel His words 


| } 
spoken asl 


beautiful engraving 
co 
raising blessing 
while sl 
f to her 
For years she had 
during the last ones, to 


le 


ic 


seems 
lain here in this spot, unable, 
even for a few minutes 
kind, 


A) 


sit 
from pain of some 
sleep ; 
uch paroxysms of agony that she pr 
ase from the body, knowing that only thus can 
but when they are over, going 


vyht, except in sometimes ¢ 


ie iys for 
rest ever be hers; 
on through quieter suffering with gentle submis- 
sion and patience t uching to see. 

No rebellious word ever crosses her lips, but the 
most unbounded in the Heavenly Father's 
mercy and wisdom gives her strength toendure. She 
feels the Everlasting Arms underneath, upholding 
and supporting, and yields herself to His will 
A greater part of the time she cannot speak aloud, 
that lit i an be enjoyed; but 
under her pillow a little book containing paper 
and peneil always lies, and, when tired of work, 
one of her greatest pleasures is to talk with friends 
it a distance through this medium. The “ 
in Band” claims her as a member, and many a 
weary sick one whom has never 
cheered by her sympathy and love and strength- 
ened by her example in bearing suffering and im- 


When 


tr 7 
trust 


sO tie conversation ¢ 


Shut- 





she seen is 


prisonment with fortitude and submission, 
not reading or writing, her hands generally 
busy with some to her mind 
from th pain which otherwise, she says, would be 
ting. 


erest care 


are 
} . li wane 
needlework divert 
too distrac 
The te n 


sisters brings all the 


a loving mother and 
be ol | 


in runes 


ft 


m 
comfort that can 
The children come at Christ 


sweetest carols for her, 


for such a sufferer. 1e { 
mas and sing their and in 
the springtime gather the first wild-flowers to 
gladden and friends love to visit her 
and bring or send flowers, pictures, lea shells 
any little trifle which may give her pleasure 
ind she receives all with a delight or gratefulness 
that makes it a pleasure to do ever so small a 
kindness for one so appreciative and so dependent 
on others. So her helpless state is not without its 
use, its mission, in drawing forth some of thebest 
and kindliest feelings and traits in others,.teach- 
ing them sympathy, thoughtfulness, self-sacrifice, 


her eyes; 
Het 


LICL, 


To those about her, although sometimes the con- 
stant care of nursing must unavoidably be a wearying 
i 
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tax on the body, her life is a beautiful lesson of pa- 
tience and Christian fortitude,which makes the care 
a labor of love. And their own devotion and saci 
lice of self-comfort will bring its reward. Holm 
“ Souls grow white, as well in 
And who can i 
be gained while thus doing 


Says: as cheeks, 


these holy duties.” tell what sy 
itual blessings 
Christ’s work on earth 


. x * x 


may 
? 


Avain we come to the room where O Lor this 


gentle sufierer has dwelt. 

No need to step softly now for fear of disturbing 
her, vet we enter with hushed voices and reverent 
air, for a presence of which we 
is here. 

The white figure lies just where 
fore, but the thin, waxen hands ari 
motion 


all st 


be- 


in 


we saw it 
no tonger 
} 
i 


1ere 


are folded on the pulseless breast. No Pp 
tracts the brow or tightens the lips, but peaceful, 
holy calm rests upon the face and form from which 
ly tl 


ured casket to lay away lovingly, while the hap) 


only holding a white flower w they 


un cone- 
] 


the freed soul has passed, leaving o1 
spirit has entered the realms of immortal life and 
bliss and everlasting health. 

Darling Ellie! Friends 





may mv 





vet who that has watched her contir tl 
uuld fail to give thanks to the me f ] 
that He has at last heard her p1 ! 


when the refining fires have done their work, 


melting away the earthly dross from her higher 


nature, receives her into the eternal home 
where never a pain nor care shall come, and wher 
the “far more exceeding and eternal weigh 
glory” promised to such faithful ones shall be her 
reward. ‘Truly, “one of the King’s children 
gone home to her inheritance. IeDNA 


A GIANT EVIL. 
FINHERE is one law which the women of our 


land might well rise in a body and ask t 
have made, or, if it exists, to have it enforced, 
and that is one that shall suppress betting 


No censure or indignation car to 
ill rob his family and trifl 

frivolous ¢ 
No wonder a wife fee 
see the money paid over for no consideration what 
th ight 


the family or for the improve ment of 


he trong for 
a man who w »away his 


hard-earned 


race bet. 








savings on a 


horse 


s bitterly 


ever it to have gone to buy comforts f 


ol 





It is in no sense “a cebt of honor,” but one of 
de nd lasting disgrace, and as such it should be 
bra 1. Many a youth has taken his first step in 
gal g this last election time, for betti is 
va iw, no matter if the stakes are onl } 

! iwelbarrow ride Not every one who takes 
‘risks” of this sort will become a wreck in char 


acter and fortune, no more than every person who 
drinks wine will die a drunkard, but he has started 
n a course which makes the chances very 


against him. 

Chis evil is growing very rapidly in om 
try, and even the boys bet freely over the | 
tion. Two young clerks I knew bet a hundred 
dollars each, a sum which represented their close 


coun- 


ast el 


savings for many months. The one who lost was 
often. | hardly more to be pitied than the one who gvined 
' 
| 


what he counted such a prize. The so-called “suc- 
will prove a bitter failure, unless it is differ- 


cess” 
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ent from ai ng money I have ever heard Phis country is being rapidly d up with good 
of. Money not have the Lord’s blessing citizens, and | believe there i not a better place 
upon it had ve sunk in the sea. <A tast w open for settlement in the United States than 
will doubt! ‘ ivated In poor G which | Western Washington. It i wily timbered, 
will induce hu take many more such risks | mostly with fir, cedar, and het Pine, map 
before another f ears comes around, and light ler, and crabapple are « he bottom land 
ning is as apt to strike twice in the same place as} which are rich and product My home is in 
one is to win ty ‘ in succession ight of the Northern Pa « Railroad, and all 
But loss « is of far less importance than | around us are the tall firs ¢ ering to the height 
the loss of « f honor, of manliness, of all | of from two to three hundred feet and clad in 
generosity | r must harden himself to all | everlasting green. I have picked blackberries 
these consi nd learn to exult in what! and black raspberries besid n tir-trees, the 
causes anot epression and loss. He must | hollows in which would have held six or eight 
harden himse t the needs of those depend- | persons. Not far from my home ves a family of 
ent upon | ill the voice of conscience | native Americans, or Indian lhev are harmless 
which tells | inning. Drinking follows | the squaw, or “ clutch man,” a e prefers to be 
in the train rally as water flows down-hill. | called, washes clothes for the “ Boston women,” as 
Cannot won | er be brought to bear on this they designate us. These Indians aré supersti 
giant wrong OLIv1 tious, believing, when one of their family dies, that 
their house is not fit to live in thereafter, and they 
build a new one. Fortunately, their houses are 
A WORD FROM THE FAR NORTHWEST. | simple in construction. They have a great desire 
—— to dress and live as the whit nd like a fine, 
DO not remember to have seen a word in the | neat-fitting shoe quit well as their white 
Home Ma NE from this seeming far-aw iy isters 
place, the nort estern corner of the United But do not think we are « te Olated ; for from 
States, at present the Territory of Washington. It} my sitting-room window I can see a neat school 
would seem, f? latitude being so far north, |) house, that sure sign of civi ! There my 
that we sh« ntensely cold weather here. | litthe Mabel and Arthur { iol to a real 
But it is not Chere is a wave, called the|“ Boston lady.” And we had a Christmas-tree 
Japan wave, 01 rent, that is always compara- | there on Christmas, and if w ere few in number, 
tively warn raises the temperature of this | perhaps we tried the harder to make each other 
coast and pre 1e intense cold which prevails | happy. 
on the easte! le of the mountains. MINNIE STUDEBAKER. 


Ghe Gemperaucg Cunse. 


HOME TRAINING IN TEMPERANCE. can do more to make their children ten perate than 


Sunday-school teachers, ministers, lecturers, Bands 


\ NE of our leading religious papers, in com- of Hope, and temperance publications combined, 
pay | I | 


menting 1 pon the temperance movement in and they can undermine the influence of all these 
a Western city, says thatits most encouraging | Yet how would many fathers and mothers who 
phase is the effort of its leaders to enlist the chil- | pre ach and practice abstinence and who transmit 
dren in the good cause no fatal love of intoxicating liquor to their chil- 
All temperance workers know how few drunk- dren, be astonished beyond measure if told that 
ards are ever permanently reclaimed. While they were making drunkards of them! 
there should be ibating of zeal in the work of What makes one man a drunkard more than 
reformation, the conviction gains ground that the another? Sometimes, it is true, there are in 
hope of the world is in reaching the children and | he rited tendencies almost resistless in their power, 
implanting temperance principles in them so firmly | some times extraordinary temptation but of two 
that no tempt nsof later years can uproot them. | men, with the same baleful inheritance and the 
To prevent crime to prevent disease, is better | same temptations, one will stand and the other 
than to cure it, and vastly more far-reaching in | fal We can all of us recall] 1 examples, and, 
results. ‘To end, Bands of }lope are multi- | as we consider and compare them, do we not find 
plied, new ri it ught,and meetings held where | the secret of failure in lack of will-power ? 
songs and speeches and banners and badges, to But when is strength of will to be acquired if 
gether with e inspiration of numbers and the | not in childhood ? and where, if not in the home? 
power of cor eship, contribute to kindle the} and who will be the child’s helpers, if not its 
enthusiasm of the children. father and mother? Too often, however, with the 
But the influence of these things, however good, | best intentions, they who ought to strengthen only 
is not conti ind with children it is the line | weaken and unnerve. F 
upon line, precept upon precept, with no interval Many a child enters upon the drunkard’s path 
between, that mplishes results. It is not the | before he tastes of liquor If mistaken kindness 
intermittent tic wave of feeling, but the con- | allows him to eat and drink through the vears of 
stant, steady current of principle and habit that | home-life whatever his appetite craves or his fancy 
carries the the port in safety, and principle | dictates, will not self-denial be well-nigh im possi 
and habit have their source in the home. Parents | ble if, later in life, wine and brandy are placed 
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HOUSEK EEPERS’ 


before him in their most alluring forms? If any 
childish appetite, not for food alone, but for dress, 
for society, for reading even, for 
gratification, be not restrained and 
disciplined, what weapons has he with which t 
meet and u the 
self-indulgence that will confront him in manhood? 
The old question of the prophet, “If thou hast 
run with the footmen and they have wearied thee, 
then how canst thou contend with horses? and 
in the land of peace, wherein thou trustedst, they 
wearied thee, t h wilt thou do in the s 
ing of Jordan a question that every father 
and mother ought to hear addre ssed to eve ry child 
while in the safe shelter of his home. The an- 
swer to it must be given in the struggle and temp- 
tation, the storm and tempest, of later life, and it 
will depend upon the training the child is rect iv 
ing day by day. If the idea and authority of 
Duty —“ stern danghter of the voice of God ”—bhe 
not presented and enforced in childhood, will her 
mandates be heard and heeded in later lift 
But if from the cradle the child i 
small self-denials, i is taught that 
drinking are cidents of life, not 


for recreation, 
any personal 
) 


' r 


conquel 


hen Ww vell 


18 


sik 


j ) 
I 


trained in 
eating and 
its chief 


{ 
ie | 


mere 


Pausekeepers’ 


A FEW WORDS TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Tt ”) would like to Say to the sisters how much 


I enjoy their letters, and how many things 
g are helpful in my New England hom 
And since I read “ Pipsey’s Stingy Ways,” in the 


often that 


thought 


* stin 


| 
some 
rhaps be of 
Pip , that no bit of 
ever wasted and I will give one of my 
mother’s wavs of utilizing it Put on the stove, in 
a spider or saucepan, a pint of milk; fill a pint 
bowl with crumbs of bread ; don’t cut the bread in 
bits, but crumble it with your hands. Now beat | 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and soon 
and quickly add the 
it thickens; pour into a deep dish, and sprinkle 
powdered cinnam ver the top. Itis good either 
warm or cold, and requires no sauce, It is a nice 
dish to get up quickly when company drops down 
table for dinner 


have 
of 


some use to some ont 


September number, 

I would like to 

which might | 
l with 


" ld my vy way 


agres wey bread I | 
; P 
De 


t 


eggs W ith 


two 
as the milk boils, stir in the eg 


bread-crumbs ; stir swiftly tll 


re setting the 


on you just as vou a 


or tea, and vou fear that what was impie for your 
own folks will not be quite enough for all. Of 


course, if your family is large, you can mak 
in the same proportions. 

Another way to use up the bread that I like 
for either a breakfast or a tea dish, is to put some 
milk on the stove, 
ding ; and when it boils pour in the bread-crumbs, 
scatter in a little salt, drop on a little bit of butter, 
and when the bread has taken up all the milk, 
break an egg on the top, let it lie till the white 
sets, then beat it all up till light, and serve at 
One egg is enough for a pint of milk. It 
some 


the same as for the above pud- 


once, 
should be dry enough to eat with a fork. 
1 prefer it without 


your dressing is perfection itself, 


like to eat it with sugar. 


No doubt 


‘ 





more dangerous forms of 


if 
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delights, and that all gratification of s« nse, how 
ever lawful and right, is subordinate to the trai 
ing of mind and heart; if he learns to practic 
elf4lenial “ not of necessity, but willingly ;” if he 
cultivates strength of purpose rather than weak 
ness than cowardice, and n 
duty, rather than desire, his mistress 
in 
will 


in 


ikes 
the 
his favor, when come to man’s estate 


, courage rather 


are not 
chances 
that he 


be able, by stronger exertion of the 


resolution that has come to be second nature with 
him, to overcome not only the temptations of the 
saloon and the club, but others even more subtle and 


dangerous? Such discipline need not make an 
anchorite; it can hardly fail to make a man 
Spartan training made a race of heroes, while 


Roman self-indulgence destroyed the greatest of 
empires 
{re there not special dangers in our American 


national life against which American fathers and 
mothers should strive to arm their children? But 
this armor of the soul cannot be forged in the 


hour of need. It must be tried and proved before 
the day of battle, and for this work the land of 
peace is better than the swelling of Jordan. 


| Eviru E. WIiGGrInN. 
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| Pipsey, but everybody cannot alwrys have “chicken 


or turkey brot and I tind milk does very well 


} 
th, 


to moisten the dressing. W hen ] make it lor 
fresh fish, I prefer the milk, and I like an egg 
also 

Some people think a beef heart is good for 
nothing, but if they will try one my way, I hardly 


1 


yil it 


awia' 


think they will throw the next one away. 
with the skirts and bits till tender, and set i 
to cool. } 


h bread, a piece of raw s: 


I 
t 
Have some cold potatoes, about twi i 
ult pork, and take all 


r 





the lean bits of the skirts and make a good lot of 
dressing, seasoning it to taste, with salt, pepper, a 
ittle ginger, and sweet herbs Add a small bit of 


not need much moistening, as the 
potatoes moisten it better than bread alone. Press 
all the dressing you can into the cavities of the 
heart, set it on end in the dripping-pan or spider, 
and cover it thickly with the dressing, no matter 
if two inches thick, and bake it till it is well done 
through and the outside is brown and crisp. It 


It will 


Ve 


is good either warm or cold. If warm, have a 
good gravy made with any beef stock that vou may 
have on hand, or a butter gravy for it. ¢ old, it is 


butter, to take 


when you go to spend the day in the woods 

A piece of beef flank covered with the 
dressing, then rolled up and tied, cooked tender in 
the steamer, is good to slice and eat cold. 

Another handy way to use the dry slices of 
bread, is to toast them, pour on just hot water enough 
to moisten, not soften, them, put a layer in 
dish, then pour on scrambled eggs, then another 
layer, then more eggs, till the dish is full or the 
bread all used, having eggs on the top. For this 
dish more milk than usual in scrambling the 


eros 


nice, with bread and in the basket 


i same 


a deet 
a deep 


use 


Shoul ill-Inec] have 


to 


but 


1 have the 
sour bread, don’t throw i 


vou 


t away, slice it 
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Don’t brown it much 
and put it away in a tin 
ng day comes, take a cup of 


and dry it 
Pound or 
can. Now, \ bal 
the crumbs 
of tartaric 


ven, 


ine, 


of water, an even teaspoonful 
ten and spice to taste, 
five minut it thickens, and bake it as a 
pie with ty 1 had a neighbor who often 
made these pi ly she did not always us¢ 


cook for 


bread) and } en wondered “ where Ada got 
green apple \ You can use less water 
three spoont boiled cider, and season like 


mince pies. | e out the acid In this case 
When I } bits of cold meat, chicken, fres 
beef, pork, vea r, indeed, any « kind 
not enough t ike an appetizing dish of any one 
kind, | in shreds, lay them in th 
bottom of t will stand being baked in, 


l 


r several 


cut ther ill 


slice on potato ( her cold or raw, season with 
salt and pepper few bits of butter or nice beef 
drippings, a ¢ carrot sliced in if one likes the 
flavor, Fill half full and add half a cup 


of stock o1 Chen make a batter with sour 





or butterm a little salt, and flour, 
shortened I often use what farme 
call “ coarse nd like it quite well a 
tine—cover ves, ete., with the batter 
from an i neh and a-half in thick: 
cover it Ww h that is high enou 
give it rool nd bake it from ur t 
an hour al rter. Serve in the dish in 


na rood yravy 
SISTER ( 


which it is baked 
ALLIE. 


A REMINDER. 


housekeepers, warnuk ir¢ 
the 
or-saving 


OFTEN 
too conte foll« 
neglect 

hear of. 

Now, in all 1 | 
ing has 
spirit than ke the 
The washing ing, then drving w 
cloth that was not y, then polishin wi 
of newspaper weary task. 

Nodoubt | 
ing , but it never 
one day last u er | 
terminus, in or take a railway train 


Ww 
hint 


isekeeping experience, noth 


been 1 of a labor and vexation of 


and b 





W indows ( le in 


urd of chamois skin for clean 
ntil 


glas “came home to me” t | 


rode in a street-car to the 


W hil 





waiting | saw treet-cars started upon their 
daily round, efore cach left a man and a boy 
washed the w One took off d t and spots 
with a damy ld muslin; the other fo 
lowed with mamois leather it 1 basin 
of cold wat: II ezed most of the orture 
from it, and ped each, and | am sure 
that an ho with my method would not 
have resulted brillianey which took | 
time than it to tell it 

On my way I stopped at a drug-stors 
bought a piece of chamois, and never have twenty 
five cents been 1 that has brought so much 
satisfaction. It frequent use for lool 


ter bottles, mantel orn: 


yet no gn ol 


glasses, pictur 
ments, ete., and si t 

out. No soap sl be used with them, and | 
would just add that an old pair of chamois gloves 
isa good substitute when the whole piece is not | 
attainable, 


sl we 


ring 


Aw OLp HovuSEKEEPER. 
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RECIPES, 


Beer OMELET. 


ine, 


To three pou 


dsof beef « hopped 
add three eggs well beaten 


large crackers 
rolled fine, and a tablespoonful of dry sage; or you 
may use some other dry or sweet 


I il preferred 
Work all well together, knead in | 


af or cake, 


and lay in a small pan; tur over it, after 
wdding a pint of water or di ravy to baste 
with, and bake an hour and rter. Slice it 
very thin when it is cold, or the next day; the 
meat will keep for some time if the weather is 
cool 

OysTER FRITTERS are breakfast, and 
may be made out of the c ust as well as 


from the higher priced bis » one cup of 


sweet milk allow two ex; flour enough to 
make a thick batter; salt and pepper to suit the 
taste must be added; chop the « ers fine. Have 


hot lard or beef dripping 
the drop the batter 
md then fry it until it be« 


put deep ket 


into lara spoon, 


ate brown 


BATTER 


\ Groop FOR Swi ETABRLE 

| ERS Put me f i carthenware 
make a hole in the cent: {1 add one or 

more velks of eggs, accord to the quantity re 
qu red, one spoonful of fres! I |, and a little 


salt. Mix gently with one | 
careful toalways turn the | 


Esper ially 


SALTLIE direc 


tion, dropping in cold water legrees until the 
utter is slightly thicker than er At the mo 

ment of using add one white of « beaten to a 
tiff froth. This batter is « Ilv"serviceable for 
celery, apple, or sweet fritt ‘ ery kind An 
very exceitlent method batter for 

ivory dishes is to moistet ith half a 

wine-vglass of best fresh vine to taste, and 


cold milk instead of water 


BorLep TURKEY Wasl rkey in tepid 


\ and rub it all over nh it n-julce then 
put it into a saucepan full of | i! iter, with a 
| e plece of butte r, a ce i head of 
celery, some sliced carrot parsley and 
weet herbs, whole pepper, 1 ‘ ves, and salt 

taste Let it boil slowly, and 1 ve carefully 
iny scum that may rise. Serve th oyster sauce 

Puree of Celera Boil tw three heads of 
celery in salted water, with a neh of sweet 
| nd some whole pepp It to taste; 

! t! oroughtly done, } ha hai 

‘ Melt a piece of butter cepan, mIXx 

blespoonful of flour wit! celery 
pulp, stir, and dilute to the proy nsistency with 
milk or cream, 

Oyster Sauce. Parboil som é about 
two dozen—in their own liq beard them, and 
reserve all the liquor. Melt a e of butter in 
cepan, add a little flour, the oyster liquor, 


make I ic! 


d enough milk 


to ice as 1s 
wanted, Put in a blade of mace and a bay leaf 
tied together, pepper and salt to taste, and the 


least bit of cayenne, Let the sauce come to the 
boil, add the oysters, and as soon as they are quite 
hot remove the mace and bay leaf. Stir in a few 
drops of lemon-juice and seryé 
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> . 
venngs wilh the Poels, 
THE FIRESIDE IN THE SNOW. ‘Well I know the heart’s unrest; 
Mine has been the common quest 
‘ 4 I be ved and therefore blest. 
| LOOKING through the pane to-night, 
Beheld my fireside’s steady glow, 
§ A blooming plot of warmth and light ‘Fav indeserved were mine; 
Amid a waste of s Ww. \t my feet, as on a shrine, 
Love has laid its gifts divine. 
Beneath the sighing winter boughs, 
Still imaged in the stormy flaw, “ Sweet the offerings seemed, and yet 
The lamplight on their open brows, With the sweetness oame re gret 
My dearest-loved I saw. | And a seuse of unpaid debt 
The child above his fairy-book, ; 
His mother at her evening work, “ Heart of mine unsatisfied, 
While all about the ingle-nook . Was it vanity or pride ; 
The hungry shadows lurk. That a deeper joy denied? 
There n 1 ittered w rd, * Tlands that pe but to receive 
I hase the v nary scene: Empty se; they only live 
Only the whi ¢ wind heard, Rick W an richly give. 
T he wflal iit between. 
s ghed, with moistening eyes, 
Beat, storm nst t uzic pale! “7 @ 18 swee n any guise; 
Invi te “ I LB t est r se! 
In |i i we that ca t fail 
To dream f lleaven akin He wh giving, does not crave 
* * * Likest 1 hin who gave 
Life itse the loved to save, 
I turn me from the window-pane. 
What if the years were strangely fled, a ny ee yee 
And thia were painting of the brain, rp waaiin ~ Bete \ shea 
Hearth, lamp, and housemates sped ! pee ane eis serra 
I only left, and sadly joyed J. G. Wairtigr, in the Independent. 
'o trace, by reminiscent light, 
These lovely f s against the void 
Of the white w night, THE MADONNA 
The ther at her evening task, 

Phe child . s fairy tale HE light that falls athwart this pictured face 
Still, by a charmed hearth would bask, Hath richer tint than that of n day, 
And be t gh the gale As if suffused some divine: ‘ F 

Epitn M. Tuomas. Than art may é iness and grace. 
O spirit typ ' or dream beyond c pare 
Of woman! 1 divine in human guise, 
GIVEN AND TAKEN The s e from whence redemption’s blest 
“2 emprise, 
For aye, it rth or heaven beloved and fair 
1 MOOTHING soft the nestling head | And thus there blooms on altar-piece and shrine 
S Of a maiden far led, This flower of art—a pure ideal face ; 
Thus a grave-eyed women said: | Soul-lit with holy joy of mother love 
| In Christ, new born, foreknown by mystic sign 
“ Richest gifts are we ike, Of alier aflame in midnight space 
Dearer than the love we take, | And seraph greeting from the Throne above 
That we give for love’s own sake. Isapore Baker, in Chicago Current, 
Mothers’ Qeparluent. 
. 
OUR CHILDREN’S HEALTH. improper physical care during child l The im- 
portance of building for our sons and daughters 
pHYSICAL health is one of the greatest blessings strong, vigorou nstitutions, with which t I ‘ 
| of life. How much happier and more useful is with the stern duties of life,is too lightly felt by many 


the man or woman who is blessed with a strong, 
well body, than a person who is so afflicted with infir 


parents. 





In many, far too many, homes there is no 














intelligent 


mities that both enjoyment and the accomplisnment of | thought or care given to the health of the children. 


anything in life are alike impossible. 
There is many an adult who drags through life suf 


fering from bodily weaknesses that are the result of | suits their fancy, without any regard for 





are permitted to 


Their habits of living are wholly hap-hazard. They 
eat and drink just when and what 
the laws of 
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health. If a 1 is taken sick, the doctor is called|is by no means large. But there are thousands of 
in; and if it dies, the friends will sp ak of Providence | families in cities in just such circumstances, whose 
removing their dear one, when a badly deranged sys-| allowance of milk is limited from one pint to one 
tem, traceable n unhealthful mode of living, pro- | quart daily. Our allowance is two and a half quarts 
duced the disease w h caused its death. daily, and as it forms a large part of the chil 
While trave z once, we noticed near us in the car) dren’s diet, we consider the quantity an economy. 
a lady with tw mall boys. The children were per “Our dinner usually consists of one kind of meat, 
fect specimens of perfect health. They were chubby, | vegetables, fruits, sometimes a simple dessert, oftener 
red-cheeked, active, bright little fellows. We are! without any. My boy's supper consists entirely of 
always interested in children, and after watching them | bread and milk. Brown bread, Graham era kers, and 
awhile we took the liberty to speak to the mother of | whole-wheat-flour bread are the kinds used 
their healthy appearance. “I never permit them to lunch between meals, 
“Oh! yes,” she said, “they are very healthy. Their) The only thing they ever eat at that time is ripe, mel 
agesare six and four years, and they have never known | low fruit. And as strange as it may seem, if you are 


a day’s illness, excepting an occasional cold. Not oné/ accustomed to hearing children tease for ‘a piece,’ 
dollar has ever been spent for medicines and doctors’| they never think of asking for anything. Conse 


bills on their a int quently their appetites are always good, and their 
We then asked her of their habits of living, and | simple, wholesome food is eaten with a relish. I con 
this is substantia her reply : sider that a proper diet, regularly taken during child 


“ My husband and I are thorough believers in rais- | hood, is one of the greatest essentials to good health 
ing children hygienically. Weare both deprived of | in later years. If the child's stomach is fed on rich, 


strong constitut s, 80 we are more fully prepared to | indigestible food, and is kept continually at work by 
appreciate the blessing of a sound body. And by | lunching between the meals, the digestive powers in 
commencing in their early childhood to observe the | time become weakened, And when the stomach 
laws that govern our being, we hope to build for our | becomes powerless to perform the important work of 
children constitutions that will be a blessing to them | digestion the entire system suffers, and disease of sume 
through lift kind will surely appear, 

“Tf TL have a hobby, it is the subject of children’s ‘Bathing is another necessity to bealth, I am 
diet. A growing child needs just such food as is suit- careful that my children’s skin is kept clean by fre- 





able to that growing condition—a simple, pure, nu- quent and thorough baths, Also that their clothing 
tritious diet that easy of digestion. We live in the | is so adjusted as to give the most perfect freedom and 


city, where if ficult toalways get fresh, pure food; | comfort to their bodies, And in the winter their 
and yet, by taking pains in purchasing and not trust- | bodies are well protected by whole suits of soft, all- 
ing to the but rand grocer to send just such asthey | wool under-flannels, Fresh air they always have. 
may have, we u y have avery good quality. My | Their little bed-room is well ventilated both night 
children’s | fast usually consists of some kind of and day, summer and winter, While our small yard 
cereal food, I utmeal, pearl barley, or crushed is fitted up just for their play-ground, with those 
wheat, served w good, new milk and sugar, and | things that would delight every boy’s heart, so that 
always ending with fruitin some form. I always pur- | they can be much in the open air without receiving 
chase this cereal food myself, and get but small quan- | the contaminating influences of the street.” 

tities, so as to have it pure and fresh. The coarse We could not help thinking what a true, sensible 
oatmeal is the best—that which is ground being often mother that was—how truly she had her children’s 
adulterated, 1 uk the oatmeal over night. In the | interests at heart. 

morning, the water in which it is soaked is poured off, Almost every mother is loving, but it is a sad pity 
and it is then | ed vigorously for half an hour, | that there are not more wl will be sensible in the 
Crushed wheat ked the same as oatmeal, without care of their children; who will give wise, earnest 


the soaking. Pearl barley requires from three to four | thought to both the mental and physical training of 
hours for cooking: so, when we have it for breakfast, their little ones, Surely the work is one of such 


idgment and wisest 


I cook it on the preceding day and warm it over when | importance as to require the best j 
used. action on the part of every parent. 
“ My husband is a salaried mechanic and our income Nevue Burns, 
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NO, 3.—EDGING, 


No. 3.—Edging: Crochet.—Make a chain of six) chain, three trebles, three chain and three trebles 


stitches, join round, five chain. | under three chain, five chain, turn 
Ist Row: Three trebles, three chain, three trebles | ith Row: Three trebles, three chain, three tr: bles 
under the six chain, five chain, turn. | under three chain, three chain, three trebles under 
2d Row Three trebles, three chain, and three! three chain, three chain, three trebles under five chain, 
trebles under three chain, three chain, three trebles | five chain, turn. 
under five « I ve ebain, turn. | 5th Row: Three trebles under three chain, three 


3d Row: Three trebles under three chain, three! chain, three trebles under next three chain, three 
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iin, three trebles, three chain and three trebles Make a chain of six stitches, work 
under next three chain, five chain, turn. Ist to 6th Rows: Plain tricot 

ith Row: Three trebles, three chain, and three 7th Row: Work up a loop through each of three 
trebles under three chain, five ehain, turn. Repe it titehes, work up a loop through the two next stitches 
from the first row, working under the three chain together, and one through the sixth stitch; work off 
instead of under the first six chain. in the usual way 

For the heading, one double under five chain, fou Sth to 13th Rows: Plain tricot. 
chain. Repeat, 14th Row: Work up a loop through the first loop, 




















SLIPPER POCKET. 
Slipper Pocket.—Price for stamping, 30 cents 
price for perforated pattern, 40 cents; priee stamped | through the fourth, and one through the fifth. 
on linen duck with material to finish, 75 cents. 15th to 23d 
No. 7—Infant’s Boot: Tricot.— Materials required: | crease 
| 
One ounce white Andalusian wool, two skeins of ruby 2ith to 36th Rows Increase by working up two 


embroidery silk, and a yard of ruby sarsnet ribbon. loops through the first and last stitches of each row, 


two through the second, one through the third, two 


Rows: Work without increase or de- 
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| 
37th Row: Work on all but the two first and two | join with a needle and wool to the other side of 


last stitches of the row. boot. The strip formed by the first twenty-three 
38th Row: Work on all but the three first and three | rows is for the sole. Work a row of one double into 
last stitches of previous row. each stitch all round the sole and sides of boot, turn 
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NO. 7.—INFANT’S BOOT: TRICOT. BORDER OR STRIPE: BERLIN WORK, 


Now commence the side. Work on nine stitches, | the work inside out, and sew the sole to the bottom of 
counting from the edge of front; that will be the | boot. 
two stitches passed over in the thirty-seventh, the For the ankle, work : 
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FIG. 9.—TABLE OR PIANO COVER. BORDER OR STRIPE: BERLIN WORK. 


three passed over in the thirty-eighth, and the four| Ist Row: One double into each stitch of tricot. 
stitches worked of thirty-eighth row. Work twenty- 2d Row: One treble into a stitch, one chain, pass 
six plain rows to form the sides and back of boot, | over one stitch, and repeat. 
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FASHION DE 





| 

3d Round: One double into a stitch, six chain, one | 
double into the next stitch. Repeat all round. 

The third round is repeated five times more. | 

9th Round: One double into a stitch, one chain, 
yass Over one stitch, and repeat all round. 

10th Round: One double into a stitch, pass over 
one stitch, five trebles into the next, pass over one 
stitch, and repeat all round, 

llth Round: With red silk one double into each 
stitch of last round. 

A piece of ribbon is run through the holes of the | 
second round, and is tied in a bow in front. 

Stars in red silk with a needle are worked over the 
front and sides of boot (see design). 


Figure No. 9—Table or Piano Cover.—This en- 
graving illustrates a table or piano cover that is hand- 
some and not very expensive, if made at home. The 
fabric is dark red cloth, and the border is made of 
rows of black velvet ribbon, applied as illustrated, with 
fancy stitches done with silk floss in bright gold. Each 
end of each strip is pointed, the outer ends being ex- 
tended some two or three inches beyond the edge of 
the cover and tipped with a fancy ornament of gold | 
and red, thus forming a handsome and rich-looking | 
fringe. Tassels may be loosened from old fringes and | 
used with good effect, or any style of ornament may 





| 
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be selected. Long stitches are crossed upon the fringe- 
ends of the ribbon to render them lighter and more 
elaborate in effect. A variety of colors may be intro- 
duced in the application of the ribbon, and the cover 
fabric may be of any color and of any preferred ma- 
terial. 

Border or Stripe: Berlin Work.—These designs are 
suitable to be worked as borders for curtains, table- 
covers, ete., or they may be used as stripes for cush- 
ions, inserted between other stripes of satin or velvet. 
For both patterns five shades or colors are needed— 


| two blue, two olive-green, and one of coffee-brown; 


silks may be used for the lighter shades if preferred. 





NO. 5.—-BORDER: BERLIN WORK. 


No. 8.—Border: Berlin Work,—This border is suit- 
able to be worked round lamp-mats, table-covers, 
ete. Six colors are used ip the design. 





Fashion Deparknent. 





FASHION NOTES. 


Velvet and fur is the favorite combination seen in 
the rich, heavy costumes and wraps during the between 
season. An elegant street toilette may consist of a 
plain skirt of black velvet, bordered by a deep band 
of fox or natural beaver around the hem, and a long, 
half-clinging dolman, trimmed with the same fur. 
With such a costume may be worn a small turban or 
capote, also bordered with the fur. A costume of this 
order may be closely copied in cloth, trimmed with fur, 
plush, or Astrakhan. 


Cloth Wraps.—When a serviceable cloth wrap is 
desired, a long, closely fitting redingote is generally 
chosen, This may or may not be trimmed with collar, 
cuffs, and perpendicular bands reaching from the neck 
to the hem, of fur, plush, Astrakhan, or velvet. Simi- 
lar redingotes, but without the heavy trimming, will 
be worn throughout the spring, perhaps until May. 
Another favorite out-door wrap is the belted New- 
market, generally of small checked or neutral-tinted 
cloth. 


Elegant wraps, of brocaded silks or velvets, and 
richly trimmed with embroidery, chenille, lace, jet, or 
the brilliant iridescent bead passamenteries, - still 
retain favor for ceremonious occasions. These are 
generally worn by middle-aged ladies of stylish 


tastes, 


Jackets.—Close-fitting cloth jackets, never out of 
fashion, will take on a new lease of favor during the 
milder spring weather. Cloth costumes will also be 
provided with jackets having adjustable vests, a sen- 
sible fashion which can never fall entirely into dis- 
favor. 


Early Spring Costumes.—Cloths and dress-flannels 
will be the favorite materials for these. Soft cash- 
mere materials, cll wool, light in weight, and pre- 
senting somewhat different effects from the more 
familiar cashmeres, camel's hairs, and chuddahs 
will divide favor with these. Among the newest of 


these new fabrics are “ daisy cloth” and “ rayon d'or,’ 
or “golden ray,” neither of which is very different 
from old-time cashmere. 


How to Make Spring Costumes.—With short, 
round skirts, trimmed with narrow side-plaitings or 
heavy kilt-plaitings or only with rows of tucks or 
fancy braids; or the whole skirt may be kilt-plaited 
and attached to a plain yoke and belt. Overskirts 
are scarcely overskirts now—they are simply drapery 
disposed either very plainly or very elaborately, 
but always artistically. Drapery may take the form 
of short, wrinkled aprons or long ones; it may be 
long in the back or short in the front, or vice versa, 
and it may be opened and caught high, either in front, 
upon either side, or in the back, displaying either a 
decorated underskirt or a plain one. At present, this 
drapery may be bordered with fur; later, with embroi- 
dery, fringe, braid, or a plain hem—but never, as of 
old, with narrow plaiting or a ruffle, these last being 


t}always reserved for lower skirts. Basques are gen- 


erally provided with an adjustable vest, or a vest is 
imitated by the trimming, whick may be rows of 
braid, embroidery, or an added plastron of a material 
different from the dress-fabric. To the back of the 
basque may be added a cluster of heavy box-plaits, 
forming a postillion or falling continuously with the 
drapery upon the skirt. So far, it will be seen, there 
is very little new in styles in dressmaking. Perhaps 
the one feature in the new costumes for spring will be 
the increased use of many rows of braid A new 
polonaise has short vest front, an equally short pos- 
tillion back, with two long side-panels, having square 
ends, which fall down over a plain or kilt-plaited 
skirt, forming the only necessary drapery. A new 
skirt has its back breadths lined with the same ma- 
terial, and these are turned back at the front of each 
breadth upon the foundation-skirt, to give the effect 
of revers at every seam. A new basque, of woolen 
material, has coat-lapels opened to display a simulated 
vest, composed of perpendicular rows of braid, match- 
ing collar and cuffs similarly formed, while the basque 
itself is lengthened by a frill or fringe of the braid 
set under its lower edge. 
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Evening Dresses.—The black lace dresses, forme 
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over s ns and described by us several | tions is shrimp pink with gold. In Paris more than 
times, eir own for dressy evening wear. | fifty shades of brown and nearly as many of red are 
Black s ire brightened for evening by an | enumerated. The favorite browns run from seal-brown 
added or cardinal brocade or a plastron | to red, the nearest to pink be the mushroom or 
of lace « gold satin. More elaborate even- |“ champignon” shades he te art craze : 
npignon ad I ite art craze has left its 
ing toilette juisite creations in delicate-tinted | traces in fashion, which 1 nger tolerates the crude 
satins and with creamy laces. White, except | glaring colors of a decade ago, but has given us the 
for very ilebutantes, is now out of date, and | subdued browns, the copper and wine reds, the neutral 
when wi 1 it is never dead-white or blue- | greens, and the smoke-blues of to-day. Searlet, how 
white, | " ream or of a faint yellow or pink | ever, is revived, being perhaps the only positively gay 
. ° * ¢ BJ 
tint. | time when white mull and natural lor now considered fashionable, 

roses W red full dress for a young girl under P 

: A “eh “en Gloves.—Long, écru, undressed kid gloves are stil! 
any cil but that time has gone by. Soft,| . 1. Spee hee ‘th 
white, er white satin, is now the only forn <  Aa, 5 a Vwe OO SBE that they wiil 
in wl be fashionably worn by a your probably never go entirely out of fashion. 

! hi ve fas abl orn by a young ‘ 

lady. 1 sometimes embroidered with pea Summer Dresses.—The first hint of summer cos- 
white be is is considered to detract from the | tumes has been heard in the assertion that the grand 
beauty ate tulle itself. The preferred de mother dress, with gathered waist and tucked skirt, 
ration swan's-down or the most expensive | Will be just as popular s year as it was last. There 
varieti¢ 1 yellow roses. When a young lady | Will be a great demand for t | white cambric, both 
does 1 1 wear white, she may choose surah o1 for ladies’ and children’s thir Accordingly, mo 
nun’s vei ny of the pale tints, as shrimp-pink, distes are already preparing q ties of tucked ma 
sky-blue, n-green.” Costumes of thi ler terial of all widths to meet tl lemand. 

may be « trimmed with lace. The more , 5 , 

. , ttle | s, fr he time 
elegant br glowing, sunset tint ire re +} Children A Clothing I. » ir m the time 
served for It is possible, however, before they can walk until they are ready for kilts, and little 
this rea as iat the eomine Lenten oeas irls, up to the age of fourteen or fifteen, have finally 
ar ; Fa hi bg ok. , . ; f 1} lisecarded tight-fitting ment nd wear graceful 

i comy , “aes 0 Oo revoke s8O0me (¢ it 4 , 
present , picturesque, generally | dresses, of the Mother 
Hubbard or princess st) r costumes consisting of 
: loose blouses, with single te ts. or Jeraeve 
Bonnets.—S f the late winter bonnets are |io.ned to skirts, v 1 she aa - 
a. s { x 9 ’ ven underwear 
trimme particularly if they are mad¢ ied Minit * , . ‘ 
; ibbex 10siery, comm e shoes, an hygienic 
velvet tch cos ‘ Others are dec ’ yg 
elv« h tum ‘ , , underwaists are provided f all ages. Chil- 
rated w e or braid, just as autumn bonnet canaries I _ , f th 
J* iren n have cognized f nso 1¢ir OWD, In 
were. & ost stylish Paris bonnets r . , ‘ 
er m ylish Pari nn¢ ts which there bas been, and p: ll be for a nun 
trimmed tuf of the very familiar turkey : 
feather - ’ r of years, very little change i their costumes are 
eather. Phe ’ 
. no longer caricatures of their thers’. One of the 
Paris Costumes.—Stylish Paris costumes are gen- | ‘atest 2 velties is the la ; . e apron, with 
erally pr i with bodices having the effect of a or without sleeves, nearly veri an entire dress, 
jacket wit stable vests. One of these jacket made of muslin or cambr | r trimmed with 
Ji l i ° I ) § jackets . ote This is oe ‘ “ ‘ 
indeed, apparently consisted of three pieces worn at a ry: This is onl) L fashion rev ived 
the same t the under one being a long, close-fitting vee ste girls weak Fie sgeck. : sh hoods, with an 
waistcoat; t second, a shorter, cutaway coat, half | '@P¢ ruching of lace. The sensible big bonnets have 
opened ove e outside of all was a loose, sleeve- | 8°" out of style, so that larger girls have no choice 
less jacket ng made of different materials, but but to copy the hats of the : eld ; rhe picturesque 
all being joined ne. The under vest was of poppy- eS eee oy Os net lap pica Se equally be 
red satin, the second garment of black broeade, while coming to misses of ten ye f age or of twenty. 
the outer was of black velvet edged with ld Hair-dressing.— It is said it the hair will be 
braid. & , similar was a half-opened basque | combed high in the back, at gathered in puffs upon 
of blue . vest of white, puffed lace. The) the top of the head, Two s curls will fall upon 
seams of the were outlined with chamois of | the neck, and the bangs will be parted to imitate a 
its natur é hue, while the edge was trimmed e-like effect, through wh will appear the white of 
with chan fringe. the forehead. 
‘ 
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Jefferson Davis’ Speech of Welcome to} «1 fee! most deeply the compliment of this reception 
the Old Liberty Bell. | and the expressions that pany it. I was sick in 
on bed when this notice reached me, and I immediately 
ie N urty having in charge the old Liber I when I heard that this old bell was at 
Be ts passage to New Orleans, arrived i the station. I thank you and your associates, ar l 
. trust that your anticipations the harmonizing ten 
th end: et Bean - the residence t your anticipa A. harmonizing ter 


of Jeffers , it was suggested that the ex-Cor 
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the invitation, tl 
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graceful ar 


he responded to the Committee’s request: 


‘ the proudest declaration 


dencies of this journey o | bell across the States 


i theo 
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f the Union, some of which had not sprung into ex 
tence when its tones first filled the air, may be in 
every respect fully realized. I think the time has 


come when reason should be substituted for passion, 
and when men who have support of their 
honest convictions shall be able | willing to do jus 
tice to each other. You, sacred organ, gave voice to 
hat handful of men ever 
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fought 
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made when they faced the greatest military power on 
the globe, when they declared to all the world their 
inalienable rights and staked life, liberty, and prop- 
erty in defense of their declaration. Then it was with 
your clear tones that you sent notice to all who were 
willing to live or die for liberty, and felt that the day 
was at hand when every patriot must do a patri t's 
duty. Glorious old bell! The son of a revolutionary 
soldier bows in reverence to you, worn by time, but 
increasing in sacred memories. Mr. President, accept 
my thanks, which are heartfelt and sincerely given.” 


“Which Does She Marry?” 


PPVHE artist’s fancy has taken us into a doctor’s 

study. The doctor’s wife, returning from the 
“ round in which she has been the companion of 
her husband, has laid down the novel that she had 
taken to while away the waits. The doctor’s maid is, 
unfortunately for the progress of domestic matters, 
interested in the fortunes of the heroine of the tale. 
It is not the first time that she has neglected her some 
what prosaic duties, put her feather brush under ber 
arm, and passed a delicious ten minutes in contemplat- 
ing the heroine’s woes. This heroine has two lovers, 
and her sympathizer, who has got a lover of her own, 
or at any rate hopes to have one (or two) some day, is 


lost in the question, “ Which does she marry?” 


Punctuation. 

Stops; or, How to Punctuate: a Practical Hand 
book for Writers and Students,” is the title of a small 
book just published by George H. Buchanan & Co., 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. Price, thirty-five 
cents. It is remarkable how few among those who 
aspire to authorship have even a tolerable acquaint 
ance with the ordinary rules of punctuation. A large 
part of the manuscript which comes to us, especially 
from young writers, is sadly deficient in this respect. 
Often we find good thought and originality in the 
treatment of a subject, but such careless and blind 
punctuation as to make it difficult in many places to 
get at the writer's meaning. The usual course is to 
decline such articles, as an editor cannot undertake to 
revise manuscript. The clearly written, carefully 
punctuated article is far more likely to receive exami 
nation than one deficient in these particulars. Indeed, 
the fact of this deficiency usually decides the fate of a 
manuscript. We particularly commend Stops to 
all young writers who find themselves at fault in the 
matter of punctuation. 


Curious Old Laws. 
OME curious and wholesome features still exist in 
the laws of Shetland, so far, at least, as the stat 
h ute books are concerned. The execution of the 
decrees of the Courts was formerly intrusted to Rancel- 
men, called in Orkney “law-rights men.” On the 
attachment of the islands to the private domain of the 
Scottish King in 1614, the services of these Rancel- 


men were retained, and in the county acts still extant 
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very minute, and at the same time very primitive, 
regulations are laid down for their guidance, as the 
following will show: 

“They were to inquire into the lives and conversa 
tion of families, whether there was any 
unbecoming carriage betwixt man and wife, 
child, master and servant, or any other un-Christian 
or unlawful practice in the family; they were to 
prevent all quarrels and scoldings so far as was in 
their power, ‘by commanding the } 
to the peace,’ and if they persisted, to report them to 
the Fiscal, or Clerk of Court; they were to see that 
the poor were taken care of in their respective quar- 
ters and not suffered to stray abroad; they were to 
allow no beggars from other parishes to pass through 
their bounds; they were to try all dogs in their quar- 
ters and see that none kept dogs without authority 
from the Bailie; they were tu ipquire anent all 
persons using any manner of witchcraft, charm, or 
any other abominable, devilish su n, and 
faithfully inform against them that light be 
brought to condign punishment; they were to examine 
all tradesmen within their bounds and see that they 
made sufficient work and did not impose 1 in 
their prices; 
they were intrusted with a power of inspecting the 
lives and manners of others, so their own lives and 
conversation should be exemplars for good ; 


ontending parties 








lastly, they were admonishe 








care,’ added the act, with a sin ple and 8 lemn earn- 
estness that has a‘ flavor of the antique world,’ ‘ that 
you are not found guilty of these faults yourselves 


that you are called to reprove in others; if you should, 
your punishment shall be double to theirs,’” 


A Marvel of Cheapness. 
\ UIZOT'S History of Frane: 


in eight volumes, as 
ffered by Jno ] 


. B. Alden, for eight dollars, is in- 

deed a marvel of cheapness. The work is a 
complete history of France, profusely illustrated, and 
is from the pen of one of the ablest historians. See 


advertisement in this number. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1885. 


1 Copy, one year, . ° . ° ° ° 82.00 
2 Copies, “ ° . . . ° ° 3.50 
3 a sad . . . . ° ° 5.00 
4 Copies, one year, . . . . . 6.00 
a aa - and one te club-getter, 12.00 
15 ty oe “ i 20.00 


7a F rom four to eight pages of Butterick’s fashion 
illustrations, with prices of Pp itterns, are given in every 
number. 

fa%~ Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
club-rate. 

7ay~It is not required that all the members of 
club be at the same post-office. 
TAI Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or 
Registered Letter. 





g3~ Be very careful, in writing, to give your post- 
office address and also that of your subscribers. Al- 
ways give Town, County, and State. 

pat Subscribers who wish a change of addresa muat 
give notice as early as practicable after receipt of a 
number, and in all cases before the tenth of the aue- 
ceeding month, as no change of address can be made 


between the tenth and twentieth of any month. 
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Publis jer ers’ 8’ Depa saa 


A PRESENT TO EVERY LADY. 


A twenty. five nt book on crazy patchwork, with 
one hundred new stitches, transferable designs, and 
full instractions, given to every new subscriber to 
Fashion Quarterly. The 
twenty large 





Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
magazine conta one hundred and 
isand illustrations, colored fashion 
upest in the world—fifty cents a 
patchwork book. Strawbridge & 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pages, over 
plate, and 

year, with craz 
Clothier, | 


MES. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 
A few years ay the health of Mrs. 
came 80 impaired that she was forced to retire from 
the lecture field. How and by what means she was 
restored to he s related in an interesting letter 
to Drs. Stark Palen, of Philadelphia, dated Feb- 
ruary Ist, [8S4. From this letter we make the follow- 
ing extract 
“Four year 
severe and ex 
utterly broken nin health. My superb constitution 
had hitherto carried me triumphantly through every 
task I had imposed on myself. But J was now com- 
pletely prostrated, with no power of 
could slee; or three hours out of the twenty 
four, and then only in a semi-sitting position, because 
of a difficu f breathing—euffered excruciatingly 


Livermore be 


igo this spring, at the end of a very 


recuperation, I 


Srom eciati uralgia of the stomach—e rpert 
enced the t ndigestion, and the train of ille 
that fol : tm harassed by « ptre al illusions, 


om/ort, although I 
knew ther ‘ sions, My mental depression was 
eal prostration, I believed the 
ich I had dreaded, had co 
me, and m was to hide myself from friends 
and acquaintances who were afflicted on my account. 

“My ph recommended a trip to Europe. 
The change ht no radical improvement. While 
in Englar American acquaintances told us of 
the Com) and were enthusiastic in ite 
praises. 

“ My hus mediately ordered a Home Treat- 
ment. I used it a month, punctiliously obeying 
the directions, before I began to rally, Then my return 
to good } uy id, and since then J have enj yed 
almost unint ( perfect health and youthful vigo 

liately, and have assiduc pusly fol- 
rious vocation ever since, although 
nsidered safe to 


which were ae of great dis 


ae severe 
1¢ to 


hopeless inva 


Ux ren 


I reaumed h 
lowed the n td 
long past the time of life when it is cx 
toil severely and unremittingly.” 

In another letter Mrs. Livermore says: “TI have al 
ways and « where proclaimed the excellence of the 
Compour i Oxyge I could not live without it, unless 
I aband 
would rathe 


work and simply existed, and 1 
i do that.” 
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Barnes’ Foot and Steam Power Machinery...... 5 
Madame Foy’s Corset............... , ; a 9 
Silks for Patchwork......... sseesdbucsen tetas. 
Two Albums Free..............000. : 5 
Golden-border Cards, et« i ie ae 
Gold Watch and Ladies’ Work-box, Free....... 5 
Books Almost Given AWAY.. ...scce:...ccceeeeeees 6 
A Prize...... : aoieke 
What a Dime W ill SP cischace konacivebins a 
Consumption Cured... siesaaiuie liececetns 
INNIS II ORO sinned 5.606 sevens deccsceccoccaccecs 6 
Floral Beauties ..... siti bw umattat 6 
Goods Worth Five Dollars Given Away......... 6 
Hidden-Name and Visiting Cards..........000.008. 6 
Pocket-books, ete., Free beisessh’ Gaisvsece © 
Agents for Turkish Rug Patterns .... ............ 6 
Opium and Whisky Habits Cured................. 6 
Motto, Verse Cards, Rings, et seeneoeet 6 
Hidden-Name and Embossed Card edema 6 
Satin-finished Cards and Ring glee ie 6 


SOD TRIN cseicceviccisacsceseees 1 ge oee 6 


Ruptures Cured... 6 
Plays, Dialogues, ete. useeaeaee 6 
Free Silks for Patchwork. . eens 6 
I 6 
Chromo RR ts senebebnonss ois 
Lady Agents Wanted.... avesthaneekes > 
Story Sermons....... 6 
Colton's Select Flavors eddies 7 
| Vick’s Floral Guide.. 5 
| New and Rare Fruits, Plants, et: 5 
One Dollar’s Worth of Tested Seeds Free...... S 
Ferry’s “Seed Annual” for 1885 . ............+6 8 
Rare Flowers 5 Sete SEES Peer ) 
Massey’s Florentine Violet Orri OWL. +00. 8 
Guide to Fruit Culture... 8 
NOMS: TIOOUID v cisscséascitectsciveres daceks « F 8 
Seeds Given AWAay.....scce+...c.cceceees 8 
ee Sa a ace da 8 
Book on Buil« ling, RESIS aero emer eer 8 
| Gillott’s Steel iPS RS APs: éssiemntei a 
A Yer's HAFOBPEFTIIR......-c0ccceccccevcscossseevevesseons v 
Seeds and Plants for 1885................ 9 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


A Bank | Failure 


may fail, and yet, by wise management, | to get the best remedy at the outset, in- 
regain its credit. So, also, if wise counsels | volves, in case of sickness, not only a 
are followed, the strength and vigor of| waste of money, but useless suffering. 
a failing constitution may be restored. | John H. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mass., 
Many cases like the following could be| says: ‘“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of 
cited: Frank Laprise, Sulem st., Lowell, | boils, sores, und itches, which no other 
Mass., says, that o.. account of impure| remedy could remove. I tried several 
blood, his whole constitution was shaken. | other so-called ‘sarsaparillas, but re- 
After taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla freely for | ceived no benefit from them.” William 
a month, his health was restored, and his| I. Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., Boston, 


. ‘ | 
original vigor regained. | Mass., writes that 


Speculation | The Cause 


as to what will cure Dyspepsia, vanishes|of all his sufferings, “‘enough to kill a 
before the light of such evidence as that | dozen men,” was the failure of his kidneys 
furnished by O. T. Adams, Spencer, O.,| and liver to properly perform their func- 
whosays: ‘For years I suffered acutely | tions. He was permanently cured by 
from Dyspepsia, searcely taking a meal,| using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. George 
until within the last few months, with- Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 
out enduring the most distressing pains of | cured of liver and bilious troubles by 
Indigestion. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved | the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Warren 
my life. My appetite and digestion are | Leland, the famous hotel proprietor of 
good, and I feel like anew man.” ‘ Two | New York city, writes: ‘I bave person- 
bottles of ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla cured me of Dyspepsia,” writes | for Rheumatism, with entire success. 
Evan Jones, Nelson, N. Y. Mrs. A. M.| There is no medicine in the world equal to 
Beach, Glover, Vt., writes: ‘*A humor | it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the 
of the blood debilitated me, and caused | effects of high living, and all the various 
very troublesome scrofulous bunches on} forms of blood diseases.” Benj. Coach- 
my neck. Less than one bottle of Ayer’s| man, Bronson, Fla., writes: ‘I suffered 
Sarsaparilla has restored my appetite and | for months from debility, and pains in the 
strength. It has also greatly lessened the | lower part of my chest. Three bottles of 
swellings. I am confident they will be | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have made a new man 
entirely removed by continued use of the | of me. Iam entirely cured.” Doctor T. 
Sarsaparilla.” Irving Edwards, Ithaca, | Porter, Cerro Gordo, Tenn., writes: “TI 
N. Y., was afflicted, from boyhood, with | have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my 
scrofulous sore throat. Four bottles of | practice for a number of years, and find 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured him, and be has | its action admirable.” It never 


Never Fails 


since been troubled with the disease. to vitalize the blood and expel impurities, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for 85. 


SEEDS}:«::«| Peter Henderson 


—AND — & C Ov 
SNe wor mt CARDEN,’ 


PLANTS Jens mlenng nase a ee 36 & 37 Cortlandt St, 


jeeds and Plants, will be mailed on receipt of 
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LOO ne gee 


A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ SOAP. 





a 
ON THE SKI N, | 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY 
, PRES. OF THE ROYAL COL. OF SURG _ 


Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.4. 5 
cone Snape AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


ENGLAND, AND AZZ < 


‘oor BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES Fey 
OTHER. nb 


iND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY 
A 


ywing from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials:, 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI. A) 
‘/E FOUN FOR 
OUND IT MATCHLESS FO le. f? eae V4 


HAVE 


THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” 
_ —————————— 


Pears’ SOAP IS FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE CIVILIZED Worn. > y: 
~: » » * 











a See OCG ae 














.GE 5d YEARS @ STILL THE MOST 
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Competent Authorities say; 


Gopey’s Lapy's Boox is the old- 
est magazine of the kind in America 
lis circulation probably covers| pages of reading 


publication of a like 


Though old in years, it is but just 


WHAT WE SAY; 


This Monthly Fashion and Home 
Magazine will contain for 1885 1900 
consisting of 
the largest area of | American | >tories, Novels, Poetry, History,Art, 

character, its} Fashion, and Current Notes, besides 

subscribers being found in every] Lessons in Dressmaking and Cook- 
elvilized country in the world py FF and 200 practical Recipes, 
© pages illustrating Fashions in 


a ee ee 


to notice and record that Gopry’s Lapy's Book @aew colors and black and white, 24 pages of Select Music. 
1 ideas, and keeps up admirably with the spirit of pro- 1% Beautiful Engravings, besides illustrations of House 





g ss, while faithfully adhering to the traditions of its| Interiors and Stories We 


| in literature, art, science and 
ashion.—New York Sun. 

Gopry's Lapy's Book, 
now in its 110th volume, 
comes to us bright, spark- 
ling, and artistically beau- 
tiful. Instead of growin 
dull with age, it shows a 
the life, snap and enter- 

rise of fresh blood and 
yrains Its publishers 
promise the coming year 
to add new rnd pleasing 
attractions Chicago In 
ter Ocean 

Gopry's s especially 
noticeable for what 
should be a distinguishing 
feature of every well 
conducted magazine, viz.: 
fresh, bright. interesting, 
and original matter 
Phila, Inquirer 





Subscribers say - 


Dear Gonry:—My In 
terest in the magazine 
——— me to endeavor 

you some new 

1 was surprised - 

my success. En- 

closed club of five is the 

result of one afternoon's 
work. Mrs. L. 


Nothing caved by waiting. 


CLUB RAISERS send for 
Instructions & Terms. 
Subsecribe 


OMPLETE IN E-VERY DEPARMEENT, « 


alsO PRESFNT RACH SUB 


SCRIBER with « Beautiful Steel En- 


graving FOR FRAMING 
whose subscription is re- 
ceived within 30 days 
Jrom the date af this 
paper. Weallow all sub 
scribers to make their 
own selection of a Full 
Size Cut Paper Pattern, 
each month, of any de 
sign {illustrated inthe book, 
will be sent without extra 
cost, 

FIFrTY-FOUR YEARS’ €x- 
perience enables GoprY's 
to make this unparalleled 
offer which may be de- 
pended upon in every par- 
ticular. Our 9290 prise ze 
story appears {n the 
ary number. Price or ~ 
@2 a year. Samplecopies, 
15 cents. 





Subscribers say - 


I am delighted with my 
book and do not know 
why Ihave not been tak- 
ing itallthe time. Every- 
thing in it is love ly. 

Mrs. T. 

Gopey's:—I really don't 
see how you are able to 

ive so much for so little 
money rs. H. 


AND GREATLY 1 BE DESIRE 





& FOR 30 DAYS from the date of this paper, we 


a will give new subscribers A Berautirut Sree. En- 
GRAVING FOR FRAMING. 


SPYEBCIAG OF FER. 


To any one sending two or more names, each name to be accompanied by $2.00, we will allow the 


selection of one of the following books for every two names so sent. 
T. S. ARTHUR’S HOME STORIES. 
Six handsome 16mo volumes. Small Pica Type, leaded, illustrated 
one of America’s most famous and worthy writers for young people. Volumes 
HIDDEN WINGS AFTER A SHADOW THE PE 
SUNSHINE AT HOME, 
Publisher's regular price for the set, $6.00. 


Address, GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, Drawer A. M,, P. 0. 
TYPE 


About 250 pages each. By 


are as es oll 
ACE-MAK 


SOWING THE WIND. NOT ANYTHING FOR PEACE. 


Box Hi H., PHILA, PA 


CHROMO CARDS, Scrap 


Pictures, et Send for price 


WANTED A WOMAN — PRESS & CO -, 2106 Orkney Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of sense, energy and respectal Mey A x7 pasinecs in oe 
fecelky: middle-aged preferred oes 
References exchanged, GAY ease 22 Ye ein se .N 


Thos. P. Simpson, Washington, D. C 


No pay asked for Patent until ob- 
PATE WwW NTS! Inventor’s Guide, MEYERS & CO., BO & CO., BOX 


LADIES! Toit’ ET GUIDE 


ges—10 cen 
1306, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ees THE KEYSTONE [2am 


Will wach Cleaner, Fasier, and with Less Injuryta 
Clothes than any otber in the World. We challenge 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 
Washer that can be clamped to an 
} ad like a Wringer. Made of m 

ron, galvanized, and will oftlast any two wooden 
a ines Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri- 
tory. Our agents all over the couutry are making 
from #75 to $200 per month. tail price, 87. 
Sample to agents, 83. Also our celebrated 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all Ypving pesteet on 


WANTED. 


sts 

















COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


For the Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dyspep- 
sia, Headache, Ozzena, Debility, and all Chronic and Nervous 


Disorders by a Natural Process of Revitalization. 


FRANK SIDDALL’S OPINION. lhe Compound Oxygen Treatment completely re- 


moved this trouble. 
, 2 “So we concluded to try Compound Oxygen for 
Frank Siddall’s name has become a household | yy. Siddall. Dr. ~ 8. Bf ann ful oa ag 
word wherever purity in soap is prized and wash- tion, pronounced the abnormal growth to be some- 
ing-day is robbed of its old-fashioned terrors. By | thing entirely different tron r. Ineven the 
the introduction of the soap which bears his name, | S2ort space of a few days the et vas perceptible. 
he has won a place in the grateful bearts of the 7 — fry ~ eos s bp oo 
women of Ame! i rhe opinions of a Man 48 | that had caused the growth of t! imp, was driven 
shrewd and observant as Mr. Siddall is known to out of the system. Most of the ard growth was 
absorbed into the circulation, and thus carried 
judgment onal tter into which he has examined, en pag beg one oe ~~ Base a er ittm goon 
Whether in throng of invited guests, as at his! weeks from the time she began to take the C 
“Silver Wedding wr in the quiet comfort of his pound Oxygen, the lump was gone,and the 
had healed and become as natural and healthy as 
> thaton any other part of t I . 
Mr. Siddall. Des 1g to learn his views concerning Mrs. Siddall reed as a sever to attend to 
an important question of health, a reporter forthe her regular duties, which she bh tily enjoys. She 
press called upon him at his pleasant home in Phila-| 154 wonderful help to me vy extensive business, 
delphia, and passed an hour with him and his, L@!ng at my office every day, t sacting with great 
X on efficiency the affairs of her de ment, which con- 
family. To lo ut Mr. and Mrs. Siddall and their | gicts jn the supervision of the twenty lady clerks.” 
son, nobody would suppose that they had ever been * And how as to your son, M1 ddall?""” 
invalids. Yet they have, and all three of them owe ‘Well, he is now as heart s { be, thanks to 
their present health to Compound Oxygen, His blo , impure. For 
- years he was my cashier, w a tant duty and 
Well, let them tell the story heavy responsibility. It wore « His appe- 
t was irregular and capt ol ere were pim- 
“No,” said Mr. Siddall, “ you would hardly think ples and blotches on his face 1 itive of the con- 
my wifean invalid. Certainly she has notanema- dition of his blood. There re dark spots under 
ciated or feeble appearance. But some time ago his eyes,and his genera tate was such that al- 
there appeared on her side something which though he was not laid u bed as a chronic 
seemed tobe atumor. Twoof herrelativeshad died invalid, there was danger that he would be. We 
of cancer, and she feared she was to bea victim of tried him with the Treatment ompound Oxygen 
that terrible mula The tumor, or whatever it) soon did for him what it h: one tor his mother 
was, increased size and painfulness, and we and myself. Itrenewed bi od and gave hima 
feared the necess of a surgeon's knife as a last heartier vitality. The pimpl blue spots, and 
resort. other indications disappeared His skin became 
“ But we tried ther method. I had long known) soft and natural. His appetit ecame regular, and 
of Compound It had never made any im- his digestion, which of course 1 been impaired, 
og ee my 0 l until, after a good deal of dis vas restored to its proper tion 
relief, I had tri t for my sick headaches. Wit “ Then, Mr. Siddall, you |} e no objection to be 
close applicat to a largely increasing business quoted asa believer, firm, t I ind constant, 
which took my le time and thought, 1 had be- in Compound Oxygen 
come a mart this distressing complaint. It ‘ Believer! Why, I consider that the discovery of 
seems strange tf such an invisible agentas the ¢ pound Oxygen there has bee en to the world 
gas which is iled through a tube could make its rething as valuable and as notable as Jenner gave tt 
impress on t t lition of the system which pro the discovery of vacci f ' Believer! Why, see 
duces sick headac Butit did. After taking the our family experience wit t. Believer! Yes, so 
Office Treatment, I found complete rest from brain much so that neve ean opportunity to send 
weariness a entire exemption from the nause those of my iends who nee lical treatment to 
and the harrowing pains which make up that ! Drs. Starkey & Palen, and { { I have heard 
unpleasant co tion known as sick headache, from are enthusiastic in t! pproval of it. You 
I became an entirely renovated man in ibilit cannot speak too highly of Compound Oxygen. 
to attend to daily business. I had also, for a k You may give my opinion of it as strongly as you 
series of years, suffered severely from constipation 


be are well wort! of consideration in forming 


cozy home, itis pleasant to spend an evening with 





Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history of the dis 
covery, nature, andaction of this new remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results 
which have so far attended its use. 

Depository tn New YorkK.—Dr. John Turner, 138 Fifth Avenue, who has charge of our 
Depository in New York city, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment and may 
be consulted by letter or in person. 


DEPOSITORY ON Pactric Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


DEPOSITORY IN CANADA.—E. W. D. King, 58 Church Street, Toronto, will fill orders for 
Compound Oxygen in the Dominion of Canada. 

FRAUDS AND ImrTa'rIons.—Let it be clearly understood that Compound Oxygen is only 
made and dispensed by the undersigned. Any substance made elsewhere, and called Com- 
pound Oxygen, is spurious and worthless, and those who buy it simply.throw away their money, 


as they will in the end discover. 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


RRS ph Bow? 7109 and 1111 Girard St. (Between Ctestant & Market), Phila., Pa. 














